EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  igos 


I 

THE  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS 
AT  OXFORD* 

The  American  students  are  closing  their  first  term  at  Oxford 
and  planning  their  Christmas  holidays  in  England.  They  have 
made  their  mark  already  as  a  picked  body  of  Rhodes  scholars, 
selected  after  sharp  competition  and  rigorous  examinations. 
They  have  been  well  received  at  the  colleges  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  and  have  settled  down  to  work  with  a  sense  of  exhila¬ 
ration  from  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings.  Everyone 
speaks  well  of  them  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them. 
The  beautiful  university  town,  with  its  storied  quadrangles 
and  lovely  gardens,  has  appealed  to  their  imaginations  and 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  many  of  them.  Some  of  them 
are  backward  about  expressing  their  opinions  after  so  short 
an  experience,  and  all  wisely  avoid  making  any  comparisons 
between  English  and  American  universities ;  but  they  are  happy 
in  their  new  life,  frank  in  their  recognition  of  what  is  useful 
and  beneficial  to  them  here,  and  not  disposed  to  be  critical  or 
to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  face.  They  have  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  £300  from  the  Rhodes  fund,  and  this  enables  them  to 
live  comfortably,  but  not  extravagantly,  in  the  colleges,  and 
to  have  a  margin  in  reserve  for  vacation  journeys.  A  few  of 
them  were  forced  to  borrow  money  at  home  before  they  could 
come  to  England,  and  until  this  is  paid  back  they  are  under 

'  This  admirable  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford  was  contributed  to  the  Ntw  York  Tribunt  of  December  17  and  December 
30,  1904,  by  the  London  correspondent  of  that  paper. 
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obligations  to  cut  down  ^expenses  and  to  live  frugally.  The 
majority  of  them  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  light 
hearts,  and  are  expecting  to  spend  the  long  summer  holiday  in 
Switzerland,  which  is  the  favorite  recreation  ground  for  Ox¬ 
ford  men. 

I  have  been  curious  to  learn  what  has  made  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  these  forty-three  American  students  who  have  come 
from  every  section  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  social  life  within 
the  colleges  and  in  the  university  town.  They  know  one  an¬ 
other,  for  they  came  to  England  on  the  same  ship  and  have  kept 
up  their  acquaintance,  so  they  were  able  to  eat  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  together  without  introductions  or  reserve.  But 
these  American  associations  and  friendships  are  not  what  they 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  unique  social  advantages  of 
Oxford.  They  are  impressed  with  what  may  be  called  the 
family  life  of  the  colleges  and  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
place.  The  barriers  are  broken  down,  and  the  .students  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  one  another  and  with  their 
instructors.  At  Brasenose,  for  example,  there  are  four  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  Georgia,  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma. 
They  have  been  taken  into  a  large  family  of  English  dons  and 
undergraduates,  and  are  made  welcome  in  all  the  rooms.  Rank, 
wealth,  poverty,  colonial  training,  and  American  experience  are 
not  felt  as  hindrances  to  social  intercourse.  There  are  no 
cliques;  there  is  no  snobbishness.  Men  meet  on  a  common 
level  of  equality,  breakfast  and  take  luncheon  together,  rub 
against  one  another,  and  become  tolerant  and  flexible.  The 
students  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  their  instructors 
and  tutors  and  have  more  intimate  relations  with  them  than 
the  conditions  of  American  university  life  allow.  At  Oriel, 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  own  college,  there  is  another  group  of  three 
American  students  from  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  South  Dakota, 
and  the  social  feeling  is  equally  good.  Mr.  Young’s  success 
as  a  jumper  in  the  sports  was  considered  an  honorable  event 
for  the  college,  just  as  the  fine  running  of  Mr.  Schutt,  the 
Cornell  man  from  New  York,  was  the  subject  of  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  all  around  at  Brasenose.  At  Christ  Church  the 
number  of  students  is  so  large  that  there  is  inevitably  more 
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exclusiveness,  but  the  six  Americans  from  Colorado,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  not  suffered  from  lack  of  companionship,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  the  cliques  are  not  a  serious  source  of  dis¬ 
turbance  in  social  relations.  Similar  illustrations  of  family  life 
might  be  given  from  the  smaller  colleges.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  two  great  English  universities  that 
social  life  is  thoroughly  deuKKratic.  Each  college  is  a  little 
republic  of  letters,  in  which  fraternity,  good  fellowship,  and 
liberty  are  noble  traditions. 

What  is  most  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  American 
students  is  the  traditional  discipline  of  the  colleges.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  of  the  contingent  is  twenty-two;  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  tall,  broad-shouldered  men ;  and  while  they  are 
entering  Oxford  at  a  time  of  life  when  seniors  are  receiving 
their  diplomas  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia, 
and  Cornell,  they  are  treated  here  as  inexperienced  boys,  work 
with  tutors  at  their  elbows,  are  subjected  to  watchful  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  are  fined  and  disciplined  if  they  are  outside  the  gates 
after  hours.  Some  of  them  have  been  valedictorians  at  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  like  the  energetic  Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  now  at 
Balliol  after  a  successful  career  at  Wesleyan;  .some  of  them 
have  been  teachers,  like  Mr.  Verner  of  South  Carolina,  who  is 
at  Christ  Church,  and  at  least  one,  Mr.  Scholz,  has  been  a  col¬ 
lege  lecturer  and  is  fitting  himself  at  Worcester  for  an  im¬ 
portant  chair  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  For  thoughtful, 
mature  men  of  this  order  the  restraining  influences  of  paternal 
government  must  be  irksome.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  dis¬ 
like  the  restrictions  on  their  liberty,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  seriously  irritated  or  annoyed.  They  are  quick 
to  catch  the  humor  of  the  thing  and  to  describe  the  colleges 
as  kindergartens  for  adults,  or  as  academic  nurseries  with  awk¬ 
ward  tutors  and  ugly  proctors  in  place  of,  governesses  and 
nursemaids.  The  majority  are  amused,  and  in  a  tolerant  spirit 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  environment.  One  of 
the  commonest  phrases  among  them  is  “  playing  the  game." 
They  plume  themselves  on  their  skill  in  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions  and  putting  up  with  restrictions  which  they 
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consider  unnecessary  andi}eneath  their  dignity.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  after  all  in  the  American  virtue  of  flexibility  and  accom¬ 
modation.  Whether  it  is  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  on  which 
the  classical  purists  lay  so  much  stress,  may  be  doubted;  but 
it  is  in  the  American  blood.  The  English  tourist,  when  he 
travels  abroad,  may  exhaust  his  energies  in  condemning  with 
fine  irony  or  coarse  profanity  everything  unusual,  from  the 
serving  of  an  egg  or  the  cooking  of  a  beefsteak  to  the  making 
of  a  bed  or  the  ordering  of  a  bill.  The  American  traveler 
enjoys  the  sense  of  being  in  a  foreign  country  and  adapts  him¬ 
self  with  easy  grace  to  whatever  is  different  from  his  own 
experience.  In  a  similar  spirit  these  American  college  men 
consider  paternal  rule  as  a  part  of  their  foreign  education  and 
as  a  striking  proof  of  English  conservatism.  They  accept  it 
as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Oxford  game,  which  they 
are  learning  to  play,  and  get  out  of  it  as  much  fun  as  they  can 
find.  One  trembles  when  he  tries  to  think  of  the  results  if 
American  millionaires,  weary  of  founding  libraries  and  build¬ 
ing  art  museums,  should  imitate  Mr.  Rhodes’s  philanthropy 
and  establish  a  system  of  scholarships  at  Harvard  or  Yale 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  youth.  Would  there  be  the  same 
spirit  of  accommodation? 

The  American  students  have  not  had  any  exceptional  ex¬ 
periences  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  settling  down  for  work 
at  Oxford.  Their  names  and  credentials  had  preceded  them, 
and  their  colleges  and  rcxjms  had  been  prearranged.  Only  a 
small  proportion  could  be  allowed  their  first  choice  of  colleges, 
since  the  pressure  for  Balliol,  New  College,  Christ  Church, 
and  Magdalen  was  so  great ;  but  they  have  been  fitted  in  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  iwssible,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
even  if  there  are  secret  disappointments.  Some  of  the  men 
are  in  old  buildings  and  others  in  newer  structures;  some  are 
on  the  ground  floor  and  others  are  high  in  the  air ;  and  if  they 
are  not  equally  comfortable  they  are  contented  and  have  no 
grievances.  There  is  no  talk  about  badly  ventilated  rooms, 
unsanitary  appliances,  and  poor  cooking ;  and  as  for  the  general 
service  of  the  colleges,  it  is  generally  pronounced  superior  to 
that  in  dormitories  in  American  universities.  The  judgement 
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and  power  of  observation  of  the  excitable  American  mother 
who  wrote  a  few  years  ago  a  scathing  letter  to  The  Times 
about  bad  drains  and  musty  nxmis  have  not  been  corroborated 
by  the  newcomers.  They  like  their  quarters  and  their  colleges, 
or,  if  they  do  not,  they  have  the  decency  to  keq)  (piiet ;  and  by 
their  bright  faces,  animated  manners,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
they  have  with  few  exceptions  become  favorites  here.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Louis  Dyer,  who  is  not  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
anything  except  the  study  of  Greek,  is  most  hearty  and  em¬ 
phatic  in  describing  the  deputation  as  highly  creditable  to 
America  in  appearance,  manners,  culture,  and  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  This  is,  I  am  sure,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Oxford 
dons ;  but  he  knows  the  men  individually  and  has  watched  them 
week  after  week,  and  has  taken  a  peculiar  pride  in  their  gotxl 
form  and  fine  performance.  There  have  been  no  adequate 
tests  of  their  work  in  examinations,  but  he  is  confident  that 
they  will  come  out  well.  The  following  list  is  complete: 
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STATE  NAME  COLLEGE 

Alabama  . J.  FI.  Kirkpatrick .  .  .  Queen’s. 

Arkansas . N.  Carothers  ....  Pembroke. 

California . W.  C.  Crittenden .  .  .Trinity. 

Colorado . S.  K.  Hornbeck  .  .  .  Christ  Church. 

Connecticut . P.  Nixon . Balliol. 

Delaware . C.  VV.  Hush  ....  Urasenose. 

Georgia . R.  P.  Hrooker  ....  Urasenose. 

Illinois . R.  L.  Henry  ....  Worcester. 

Idaho . L.  M.  Gipson  ....  I.incoln. 

Indiana . G.  E.  Hamilton  .  .  .  Pembroke. 

Iowa . J.  G.  Walleser  ....  Oriel. 

Kansas . E.  W.  Murray  .  .  .  .St.  John’s. 

Kentucky . Clarke  Tandy  ....  Exeter. 

Louisiana . A.  K.  Read  ....  Christ  Church. 

Maine . D.  R.  Porter  ....  Trinity. 

Maryland . P.  Kieffer . Oriel. 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  .  F.  H.  Fobes  ....  Ilallior. 

Michigan . W.  L.  Sperry  ...  Queen’s. 

Minnesota  .  .  .  .  .  H.  B.  Wallace  ....  Pembroke. 

Missouri . R.  E.  Blodgett  .  .  .  Wadham. 

Montana  . G.  E.  Barnes  ....  Christ  Church. 

Nebraska . R.  H.  Coon  ....  Lincoln. 
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STATE  NAME  COLLEGE 

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  J.  A.  Brown  ....  New  College. 

New  Jersey . B.  M.  Price . Wadham. 

New  York . W.  E.  Schutt  ....  Brasenose 

North  Carolina  .  .  .  J.  H.  Winston  ....  Christ  Church. 

North  Dakota  ^  .  .  .  H.  Hinds . Queen’s. 

Ohio . G.  C.  Vincent  ....  Queen’s. 

Oklahoma . W.  L.  Kendall  .  .  .  Brasenose. ' 

Oregon . H.  B.  Densmore  .  .  .University. 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  .  T.  E.  Robins  ....  Christ  Church. 

Rhode  Island  .  .  .  .  R.  H.  Bevan  ....  Worcester. 

South  Carolina  .  .  .  W.  H.  Verner  ....  Christ  Church. 

South  Dakota  .  .  .  .  P.  M.  Young  ....  Oriel. 

Tennessee . J.  J.  Tigert . Pembroke. 

Texas . S.  R.  Ashby  ....  Merton. 

Utah . B.  H.  Jacobson  .  .  .  Exeter. 

Vermont . J.  C.  Sherburne  .  .  .  Wadham. 

Virginia . W.  A.  Fleet  ....  Magdalen. 

Washington  .  .  .  .  J.  M.  Johanson  .  .  .  Exeter. 

West  Virginia  .  .  .  C.  F.  Tucker-Brooke  .  St.  John’s. 

Wisconsin . R.  F.  Scholz  ....  Worcester. 

Wyoming . G.  T.  Merriam  ....  Lincoln. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  use  the  American  students 
are  making  of  their  special  advantages  for  study  at  Oxford. 
Of  the  forty-three  representatives  of  as  many  States  of  the 
Union  thirteen  have  entered  for  law,  nine  for  classics,  eight 
for  history  (ancient  or  modern),  three  for  science,  four  for 
modern  languages,  three  for  English  studies,  one  for  theology, 
and  two  are  undetermined,  with  a  trend  toward  law.  The 
preference  shown  for  law  is  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  Ameri¬ 
can  leaning  toward  the  profession  which  is  the  main  avenue 
leading  into  public  life.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  fine  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Oxford  school  of  law.  Professor  Dicey  and  other 
broad-minded  Oxford  men  have  been  insisting  for  many  years 
that  the  university  is  the  greatest  school  of  law  in  the  world, 
and  they  have  the  patronage  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  from  America.  Classics,  or  Liter*  Humaniores,  take 
the  second  place;  and  this  must  encourage  the  wily  Greeks, 
who  have  been  fighting  their  battle  with  the  modern  revolution¬ 
ists  during  the  last  week,  both  here  and  at  Cambridge.  What 
is  true,  without  doubt,  is  that  English  schoolmasters  know 
how  to  teach  I^atin  and  Greek,  and  really  they  ought  to,  when 
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the  two  universities  have  set  the  style  for  a  thousand  years 
and  made  the  classics  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education; 
and  the  fact  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  American  scholars  have 
selected  this  course  is  a  proof  that  the  reputation  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  great  classical  school  is  appreciated  abroad.  The 
record  in  history  is  almost  as  good,  being  eight  against  nine; 
and  this  is  also  a  true  index  of  values,  for  Oxford  is  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  historical  study,  and  American  students  who  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  resources  of  their  own  universities  can  take  post¬ 
graduate  courses  here  most  advantageously.  When  these  three 
schools — law,  literae  humaniores,  and  history — have  claimed 
their  recruits,  a  remnant  of  less  than  a  third  of  the  American 
students  is  scattered  among  modem  languages,  science,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  theology.  The  unpopularity  of  these  studies 
shows  that  the  dangers  of  modern  invasion  are  less  serious  than 
the  fanatical  Greeks  have  imagined.  There  is  not  a  single 
candidate  for  mathematics ;  and  the  fractions  entering  for  either 
science  or  modern  languages- are  small.  English  literature  at¬ 
tracts  more  German  than  American  beneficiaries  of  the  Rhodes 
trust.  Possibly  the  crafty  German  Emperor  is  using  his  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
service  a  practical  training  in  English.  Certainly,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  students  set  little  store  by  their  privileges  for  studying  Eng¬ 
lish  literature ;  and  this  ought  to  gratify  the  classical  extremists, 
for  they  hold  that  Greek  is  the  perfect  instrument  of  expression, 
and  that  when  it  is  mastered  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
a  list  of  English  authors  can  be  filled  out,  or  the  use  of  “  shall  ” 
and  “  will  ”  rendered  automatic.  As  for  the  solitary  student 
in  theology,  his  splendid  isolation  is  a  distinction  so  glittering 
that  I  do  not  venture  to  name  him.‘ 

The  American  students,  appreciating  their  indebtedness  to 
the  great  Englishman  who  founded  the  scholarships,  have  not 
entered  uix)n  their  work  at  Oxford  in  a  critical  spirit.  They 
are  here  for  work,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  do  not 
take  too  serious  a  view  of  themselves,  but  are  modest  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  Oxford  academic  system  as  they  find  it 
and  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  it.  Like  all  sensible  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  are  looking  for  results,  and  theories  of  education 
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dialectics  over  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  do  not 
deeply  interest  them.  They  find  here  a  picturesque  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  hoary,  storied  past,  and  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  them  and  a  strong  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort.  They 
perceive  also  the  advantages  of  a  system  which  promotes  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  and  improvement  of  mind  by  direct 
contact  with  tutors  and  instructors.  It  is  paternal,  and  it  is 
also  helpful  and  practical.  When  they  attend  the  Union  and 
listen  to  the  debates  they  are  likely  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  English  art  of  public  speaking.  They  do  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  finding  out  that  students  at  English  universities 
do  not  learn  to  think  on  their  feet  as  American  students  do  in 
recitation  rooms  and  debating  halls.  Yet  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  conclude — and  from  such  talks  as  I  have  had  with 
them  I  think  that  most  of  them  have  already  found  out — that 
there  are  some  intrinsic  virtues  in  the  Oxford  system.  It  may 
not  help  to  make  men  fluent  in  talk,  but  it  may  promote  habits 
of  thought.  The  American  students  already  are  beginning  to 
understand  this  when  they  are  attending  many  lectures  and 
having  only  a  single  recitation  a  week,  and  when  they  have 
tutors  and  literary  advisers  behind  them  to  direct  their  reading 
and  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  manners  by  thoughtful 
counsel.  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  England  to  forget 
my  American  birthright  or  to  take  pride  in  the  superior  re¬ 
sources  of  the  newer  land  and  the  fresher  stock;  but  I  have 
remained  here  until  I  have  learned  that  there  is  something  in  the 
inherited,  conservative  English  way  of  educating  men  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  read  intelligently  and  to  think  profoundly  as  well 
as  to  talk  fluently.  It  is  the  Oxford  way  to  condense  the  ardu¬ 
ous  work  of  a  year  into  three  short  terms  of  eight  weeks  each, 
and  while  the  lectures  are  in  progress  to  have  neither  recitation 
nor  review,  but  to  teach  systematically  and  to  coach  incess¬ 
antly,  and  to  straighten  out  all  the  difficult  passages  and  the 
most  complex  problems,  leaving  the  student  free  to  regain  his 
breath  and  to  read  by  himself  during  the  holidays.  This  is  a 
feature  of  the  English  system  which  impresses  the  American 
Rhotles  scholars.  They  tell  me  frankly  that  after  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  American  way  they  are  now  being  re-educated 
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in  the  English  way,  A  neater  way  of  putting  it  would  be  that 
they  are  combining  the  energy  and  variety  of  one  system  with 
the  thoroness  and  precision  of  the  other.  Happy  are  they» 
in  any  event,  to  have  begun  their  education  in  a  new  country 
and  to  be  ending  it  in  an  old  one.  They  have  come  with  their 
trained  faculties  and  their  instinctive  buoyancy  ot  mind  from 
the  land  of  hope,  and  they  are  completing  and  digesting  their 
stock  of  knowledge  in  a  leisurely  way  and  in  a  comprehensive 
spirit;  and  in  the  end  they  may  be  what  Mr.  Rhodes  intended 
they  should  be — broad-minded  citizens  of  the  world,  profiting 
by  what  is  practical  and  helpful  in  each  system  of  education 
and  becoming  attuned  to  the  higher  harmonies  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

Oxford  is  carrying  out  the  Rhodes  bequest  without  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal.  When  the  dons  think 
aloud  they  blurt  out  the  truth  that  in  their  estimation  the  Colos¬ 
sus  of  South  Africa  made  a’ gigantic  mistake  in  undertaking 
to  educate  Germans,  Americans,  and  even  colonials,  at  Oxford 
on  terms  of  equality  with  Englishmen.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  left  his  fortune 
to  the  university  itself,  which  is  not  well  endowed,  although 
the  colleges  themselves  are  rich.  They  consider  it  a  misfortune 
that  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  is  diverted  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Scotsmen,  and  possibly 
Irishmen  as  well,  to  a  missionary  enterprise  for  converting  Ger¬ 
mans,  Americans,  and  colonials  into  gootl  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
would  certainly  have  dropped  the  Germans,  if  they  could  have 
had  their  way;  for  they  do  not  believe  that  the  students  nomi¬ 
nated  from  the  palace  in  Berlin  will  ever  be  good  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Some  of  them  say  outright  that  the  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ship  Trust  will  enable  the  German  Emperor  to  give  candidates 
for  the  diplomatic  service  a  good  training  in  English  studies 
without  expense;  and  that  when  they  leave  Oxford  they  will 
be  more  uncompromising  Germans  than  ever.  The  Americans 
are  regarded  as  more  hopeful  subjects  of  Anglo-Saxon  mission¬ 
ary  effort  than  the  Germans;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  resident  masters  of  arts  regret  that  Mr. 
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Rhodes  included  them  in  the  scope  of  his  educational  scheme. 
When  they  are  closely  questioned  they  frankly  admit  that  they 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  equitable  if  each  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  place  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  had  been  allowed  two  free  scholarships 
under  the  Trust.  “  America  is  rich,”  they  say,  “  and  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  educate  men  at  its  own  colleges.  Mr.  Rhodes 
ought  to  have  thought  of  the  poor  English  parsons  and  helped 
them  to  put  their  sons  in  the  way  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
He  should  have  limited  his  scheme  to  the  colonies,  and  he  might 
have  stopped  short  of  so  large  a  measure  of  generosity  even 
there.”  Of  course,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  ascer¬ 
taining  definitely  the  opinion  of  the  university,  which  is  a  sov- 
ereign  body  of  about  thirteen  thousand  students,  enrolled  on 
*  the  books  of  twenty-three  colleges  or  societies ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  views  are  generally  held  by  Oxford  men. 

This  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes’s  Anglo-Saxon  mo¬ 
tive  is  explained,  if  not  justified,  by  the  inadequate  accommo¬ 
dations  for  students  in  the  colleges.  The  number  of  students 
in  residence  and  reading  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is 
approximately  2525,  when  905  names  of  students  not  in  resi¬ 
dence,  but  enrolled  on  the  books,  are  deducted.  Christ  Church 
is  the  largest  college,  with  320  students;  New  College  and 
Balliol  come  next,  and  the  numbers  dwindle  to  33  for  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Hall.  There  are  also  200  students  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Non-Collegiate  Delegacy,  which  provides  instruction  for 
them  without  housing  or  feeding  them.  Under  the  rules  of  all 
the  colleges  students  in  their  final  year  give  up  their  rooms  and 
live  in  lodgings,  but  are  allowed  to  dine  in  commons,  and  in 
this  way  room  is  made  for  newcomers.  The  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  colleges  are  limited,  and  when  the  190  or  more 
Rhodes  scholars  are  in  residence  next  year  they  will  inevitably 
crowd  out  British  students.  Even  as  matters  now  stand,  with 
about  one-half  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  students  has  fallen  off  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  More  rooms  are  needed  in  all  the  colleges,  and  there  is 
no  money  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  What  Oxford 
men  say  is  that  the  Germans,  Americans,  and  colonials  are  edu- 
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cated  in  the  traditional  way,  with  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  college  family  life,  when  they  are  virtually  taking  the  places 
of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Welshmen,  not  to  say  Irish¬ 
men,  This  is  considered  something  of  a  hardship,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sacrifice  made  for  Mr.  Rhodes’s  good  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  whom  the  conservative  Oxford  dons  have  as  little  faith  as 
the  cynical  Prince^Talleyrand  in  his  day  had  in  his  good  Euro¬ 
peans.  To  their  credit  be  it  added  that  while  the  college  author¬ 
ities  have  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  educating 
foreigners  and  colonials  with  a  British  South  African’s  money, 
that  they  have  accepted  the  situation  with  a  cheerful  mind  and 
made  room  for  the  newcomers.  The  Germans  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  received  without  prejudice  and  made  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible  in  the  college  buildings.  They  have  not  been 
sent  outside  into  lodgings,  but  have  been  admitted  without  re¬ 
serve  to  all  the  social  and  domestic  privileges  of  actual  residence 
in  the  colleges.  If  there  has  been  any  resentment  among  Ox¬ 
ford  men,  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  not  suffered  vicariously. 
The  university  has  kept  all  its  engagements  with  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Trust  in  the  most  honorable  way.  Certainly  the 
forty-three  American  students  now  there  have  no  cause  for 
complaint  of  either  discrimination  or  prejudice  against  them. 

Oxford  men  are  better  Greeks  than  Anglo-Saxons,  but  they 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
Rhodes  bequest.  The  broad-minded  imperialist  loved  Oxford, 
but  he  also  knew  how  narrow  it  had  become  through  the  inertia 
of  its  own  conservatism.  He  designed  a  policy  which  would 
convert  the  university  from  a  refuge  of  lost  causes  into  a  center 
of  world-wide  influence.  Oxford  professors  and  lecturers  had 
been  talking  for  a  long  time  about  post-graduate  courses  in 
jurisprudence,  history,  science,  modern  languages,  and  Ori¬ 
ental  studies,  but  foreigners  had  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  research  work  and  advanced  reading. 
Under  the  Rhodes  scheme  men  are  now  coming  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  from  America,  Germany,  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  honor  schools  are  now  attracting  foreigners  and 
colonials,  and  men  who  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  uni-^ 
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versity  courses  abroad  enter  the  medijEval  quadrangles  with 
commoners’  gowns  to  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  a  superior 
training  for  work  in  the  world.  Oxford  was  once  an  academic 
vale  of  rest  for  Hellenists  and  dreamers,  but  now  it  is  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  and  is  sending  out  its  light  far  and  wide.  Even  the 
sleepy  conservatives,  who  dislike  new  methods  and  anything 
like  bustle  and  animation,  are  impressed  with  the  increased 
prestige  which  the  university  commands  in  consequence  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust.  While  they  grumble  over  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners  and  colonials,  and 
shiver  when  they  hear  the  American  nasal  twang  in  the  quad¬ 
rangles  or  see  the  pushful  colonial  elbowing  his  way  down  the 
Broad  Walk,  they  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
Cambridge  has  been  distanced  and  that  Oxford  has  been 
brought  out  as  the  educational  center  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Increased  indifference  to  classical  studies  is  not  expected 
as  the  result  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  invasion.  The  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  already  here  denote  the  attractive 
power  of  Liternc  Humaniores.  This  encourages  the  Hellenists 
to  believe  that  concessions  to  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  will  not 
involve  increased  neglect  of  classical  learning.  The  fanatical 
Greeks,  who  have  emerged  triumphant  from  the  recent  contest 
■over  exemptions  for  students  of  science  and  mathematics,  as¬ 
sert  that  there  must  be  no  retreat  even  if  Cambridge,  when  the 
vote  is  polled  there,  decides  in  favor  of  making  Greek  optional 
for  previous  examinations.  They  contend  that  the  patronage 
received  from  America,  the  colonies,  and  Germany  thru  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  is  an  additional  warrant  for  retaining 
the  study  of  Greek  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  open  door,  they  argue,  may  be  a  sound  principle  in  the 
Far  East,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  heresy  in  a  stronghold  of  me¬ 
diaeval  learning.  The  Germaii  galleons,  the  pinnaces  from  the 
colonies,  and  the  clipper-built  ships  from  America  may  be 
wafted  on  their  courses  by  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions,  but 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  come  to  anchor  at  Oxford  unless 
they  are  heavily  ballasted  with  Greek  knowledge.  The  world 
may  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  ancient  university,  but  it  may  not 
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enter  without  the  Greek  pass-word.  Imperial  federation  may 
or  may  not  be  worked  out ;  the  forces  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  brought  into  working  relations;  but 
there  must  be  no  relapse  into  mediaeval  barbarism;  it  must 
still  be  Aristotle  against  the  world;  German  speculation  must 
remain  of  less  consequence  than  Greek  philosophy ;  the  lucidity 
of  French  thought  must  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
so  perfect  a  vehicle  of  expression  as  the  Greek  language;  and 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  must  be  dismissed  as 
vagaries  of  unlettered  barbarism! 

The  world,  however,  moves,  even  at  Oxford.  The  Hellem 
ists  are  obstinate  there,  but  they  have  changed  their  ground 
and  become  parially  modernized.  The  Greek  is  no  longer  rec¬ 
ognized  by  class  instinct  as  a  safeguard  against  middle-class 
ignorance  or  parvenu  ambition.  There  are  fewer  affectations 
at  Oxford  respecting  classical  accomplishments,  even  if  the 
eyes  are  still  rolled  when  p>arrot  phrases  respecting  Aristotle’s 
Ethics  are  repeated.  The  boy  in  St.  Paul’s  School  who  writes 
a  prize  poem  in  Latin  verse  is  not  hailed  as  an  incomparably 
more  genteel  genius  than  the  local  bard  filling  a  corner  of  a 
newspaper.  The  student  content  with  reading  a  good  transla¬ 
tion  of  Plato  or  Sophocles  is  regarded  as  equally  equipped  for 
discovering  a  new  element  in  chemistry,  or  governing  a  crown 
colony,  with  the  plodding  undergraduate  picking  up  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Greek  philosophy  and  tragedy  with  the  help  of  a  tutor. 
The  time  has  passed  when  classical  tags  could  be  waved  in 
Parliament  without  derision,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  once 
wrote,  “  the  habit  our  forefathers  had  of  quoting  Latin  and 
Greek  to  keep  the  igpiorant  in  their  places  was  a  strong  de¬ 
fensive  weapon  of  their  caste,  and  they  used  it  without  scruple.” 
When  the  Hellenists  at  the  universities  now  defend  the  study 
of  the  classics  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  uselessness  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  world,  but  because  it  is  pre-eminently  useful  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  liberal  education,  and  there  cannot  be  anything  to 
take  its  place.  It  is  the  utilitarian  argument  which  they  have 
mainly  urged  in  the  recent  debates  here  and  at  Cambridge. 
The  weapon  is  modern,  even  if  used  against  the  modern  spirit ; 
and  it  is  not  employed- with  the  old-time  arrogance  of  academic 
class. 
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Oxford  cannot  be  emancipated  from  scholastic  narrowness 
and  artificial  convention  at  a  single  stroke,  even  if  so  enlight¬ 
ened  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Rhodes’s  be  set  in  operation  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Academic  pedants, 
instead  of  grasping  a  great  idea  with  a  firm  grip,  waste  their 
energy  and  time  in  drawing  petty,  trivial  distinctions  and  split¬ 
ting  hairs  over  small  points.  They  wdll  explain  with  an  air  of. 
solemnity  the  difference  between  genuine  Oxford  scholars,  who 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  colleges  and  wear  gowns 
differing  from  those  of  ordinary  commoners,  and  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  who  draw  £300  annually  from  the  Trust,  have  an 
asterisk  after  their  names  in  the  official  records,  and  are  allowed 
to  be  habited  only  like  commoners.  They  will  add  nonchal¬ 
antly  that  the  university  does  not  know  anything  about  these 
Rhodes  scholars;  that  they  turn  up  with  certificates  of  hav¬ 
ing  passed  Responsions;  that  the  colleges  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Trust,  but  good-naturedly  look  them  over  and  find 
rooms  for  them ;  and  that  when  they  are  once  in  residence  they 
are  like  other  commoners,  but  not  scholars  in  the  technical 
Oxford  sense,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  paternal  rule.  These  academic  fictions  are  harmless. 
The  university,  of  course,  knows  all  about  Dr.  Parkins’s  ad¬ 
mirable  plans  for  obtaining  candidates  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  educational  authorities  in  America  and  the  colonies ;  the 
colleges  understand  the  sources  of  financial  supply ;  systematic 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  fitting  the  students  into 
courses  and  putting  them  under  control  of  tutors,  and  the 
Rhodes  scholar,  even  with  the  asterisk  after  his  name,  is  already 
as  definite  and  as  intelligible  an  institution  as  Great  Tom,  at 
whose  stroke  all  the  undergraduates  are  expected  to  be  within 
the  college  gates.  He  may  not  have  learned  all  the  intricacies 
of  Oxford  terminology,  even  if  he  have  Professor  Louis  Dyer’s 
excellent  little  manual  on  his  desk ;  and  he  may  have  gone  far 
astray  from  Kentucky  bluegrass  or  the  sagebrush  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West;  but  he  is  there,  and  the  university  takes  him 
seriously  as  he  does  himself ;  and  far  away  from  the  lonely, 
majestic  Matoppos  there  is  a  voice  proclaiming  that  he  shows 
promise  of  becoming  a  good  Anglo-Saxon. 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES^ 


The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  cannot  but 
have  a  very  special  interest  for  Catholics  in  Australia.  The 
conditions  of  both  countries  are  very  similar.  Their  elements 
and  forces  of  civilization  are  alike,  and  will  doubtless  produce 
like  effects.  Where  the  United  States  are  to-day  in  the  march 
of  social  and  intellectual,  not  to  say  political  development, 
Australia  will  be  in  a  few  years  hence.  Much  will  depend, 
therefore,  on  the  leaven  wherewith  the  entire  mass  is  leavened. 
That  leaven  is  education.  If  the  leaven  is  Christian,  the  mass 
will  be  Christian.  If  the  leaven  is  godless,  the  mass  will  be 
godless.  If  the  leaven  lose  its  virtue,  the  mass  will  be  tasteless, 
shapeless — indifferent. 

Such  is  the  rudis  indigestaqne  moles  we  contemplate  now  in 
the  United  States — a  negatively  pagan  mass,  possessing,  to  a 
great  extent,  all  the  amenities  of  outward  Christian  culture  and 
only  a  sprinkling  of  Christianity  itself.  Of  the  seventy-five  or 
eighty  millions  who  inhabit  these  States,  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  millions  profess  any  definite  form  of  Christianity;  and 
even  of  these,  a  considerable  number  are  unbaptized;  so  that 

'A  paper  prepared  for  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission,  from  the  Fordham  Monthly  for  October  and  November, 
1904. 

The  works  consulted  for  this  paper  were  chiefly  the  following: 

Decreta  tone.  plen.  Ball.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Dtcreia  cone.  prov.  Balt. 

The  church  in  colonial  days.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

History  of  Georgetown  university.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

The  only  true  American  school  system.  By  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 

Brief  chronological  account.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Considine. 

Historical  sketch  of  catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  By 
Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh. 

The  making  of  our  middle  schools.  By  E.  E.  Brown. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 
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if  we  deduct  one-half  of  the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
who  are  Catholics,  there  remain  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
only  ten  or  twelve  millions  who  have  anything  more  than  the 
external  garb  of  Christianity. 

It  must  therefore  be  interesting  and  instructive  for  Austra¬ 
lians  to  consider  the  causes  which  led  up  to  this  condition  of 
things — the  leaven  which  has  leavened  this  mass, — in  other 
words,  the  education  which  resulted  in  this  peculiar  phase  of 
social  and  religious  life. 

Education  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  no  country  in  the  world  have  such 
efforts  been  made  by  communities  and  individuals  to  bring 
education  within  the  reach  of  all.  From  the  very  start  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  by  the  colonists,  many  of  whom  were  them¬ 
selves  scholars  and  the  alumni  or  graduates  of  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools  and  universities,  for  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  elementary  to  the  university. 

In  old  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  seemed  to  be 
struggling  for  existence,  before  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622,  • 
steps  were  taken  for  the  foundation  of  a  college  and  a  Latin 
school,  which,  of  course,  supposes  the  existence  of  common 
schools.  But  still  more  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  were 
made  in  the  New  England  colonies.  The  first  organized  public 
school  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
founded  and  endowed  by  public  subscription  in  1635.  It  sub¬ 
sequently  became  a  valuable  feeder  for  Harvard  College,  which 
was  founded  some  four  years  later.  Similar  schools  were 
opened  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1637,  and  at  Dorchester,  1639.  The 
latter  is  the  first  school  known  to  have  been  supported  by  direct 
taxation  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time  schools  were 
inaugurated  on  similar  lines  at  Newbury,  and  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  adjacent  to  Harvard.  The  head  of  this  latter  was 
Master  plijah  Corlett,  “  who  had  well  approved  himself  for 
his  abilities,  dexterity  and  painfulness  in  teaching  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  under  him.”  The  Free  School  of  Roxbury 
was  founded  in  1645.  Soon  after,  or  contemporaneously  with 
these,  we  find  similar  institutions  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  New¬ 
port  and  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Plymouth,  Mass.  As  early 
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1659  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Manhattan  Island  hired  a  Polish 
schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  community ; 
nor  was  the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  backward  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  early  colonists  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  prayer  offered  on  one  occasion  by  John  Eliot,  who 
was  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  This  God-fearing 
man,  as  Cotton  Mather  relates,  before  a  convention  of  his 
brethren,  prayed  as  follows :  “  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere 
among  us !  That  our  schools  may  flourish !  That  every  member 
of  this  assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he  lives!  That  before  we  die 
we  may  be  so  happy  as  to 'see  a  good  school  encouraged  in 
every  plantation  in  the  country!  ”  This  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  this  spirit  has  been  inherited  by  their 
children  and  appropriated  largely  by  the  subsequent  immigrants 
and  their  descendants.  In  fact,  public  education  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  a  religion,  and  degenerated  into  a  fetich 
with  the  American  people.  The  national  idol  is  “  our  glorious 
system  of  Public  Schools,  the  bulwark  of  our  rights,  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  of  our  liberties,” 

These  early  colonial  schools  were  variously  termed  free,  pub¬ 
lic,  grammar,  Latin  schools.  They  were  accessible  to  all,  free 
of  charge.  They  were  no  more  than  elementary  schools,  in 
fact,  with  a  tendency  to  become  high  schools  as  soon  as  occasion 
demanded.  They  were  eminently  religious  in  their  character 
and  strictly  denominational.  They  were  obligatory  on  the  com¬ 
munity,  tho  not  compulsory  on  the  individual. 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  by  decree 
of  the  General  Court,  in  1647,  schools  were  to  be  erected 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense  by  all  communities  num¬ 
bering  fifty  families,  and  that  a  grammar  school  was  to  be 
supported  wherever  the  community  numbered  one  hundred 
families.  These  schools  were  strictly  church  schools,  modeled 
on  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  schools  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
the  Scottish ,  Parliament  in  the  preceding  year,  tho  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  time  of  both  acts  seems  to  have  been  merely 
fortuitous.  The  motive  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  is  clearly  put 
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forth  in  the  preamble,  which  runs  as  follows :  “  It  being  one 
chief  project  of  that  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from 
ye  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  .  .  .  that  learning  may 

not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  our  fathers  in  ye  church  and  com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, — It  is  therefore 
ordered,”  etc.  What  would  the  good  Puritan  fathers  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  say  of  our  modern  unsectarian 
public  schools,  with  all  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ”  without 
note  or  comment  ”  ?  Doubtless  they  would  say  Anathema ! 
and  declare  that  the  ”  abomination  of  desolation  ”  had  taken 
possession  of  the  holy  place! 

While  Puritans,  Quakers,  High  Churchmen,  and  Dutch  col¬ 
onists  were  thus  active  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  colonies 
of  the  New  World,  the  few  Catholics  in  colonial  days  were  not 
idle.  In  fact  they  did  their  share  nobly  in  this  noble  work.  In  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  the  Jesuits,  from  the  very  outset, 
secured  facilities  for  a  Catholic  education  for  the  children  of 
the  colonists.  As  early  as  1640,  steps  were  taken  by  Father 
Poulton,  S.  J.,  towards  the  establishmment  of  a  higher  seat 
of  learning,  which  finally,  after  many  vicissitudes,  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  Georgetown  University  in  1789.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  delayed  by  persecution ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  dire 
tribulation  the  Jesuits  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the 
necessary  means  of  elementary  education,  but  also  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  classical  high  school,  which  prepared  a  goodly  number 
of  youths  for  higher  studies  in  St.  Omer  and  other  Knglish 
colleges  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  high  school  was 
obliged,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  to  migrate  from  place  to 
place.  At  one  time  we  find  it  in  a  thriving  condition  at  Cal- 
verton  Manor;  at  another  time  at  Newtown  Manor;  later,  it 
is  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Bohemia  Manor,  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  here  that  John  Carroll,  first  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rolton,  one  of  the  prominent  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  received  their  preparatory  training.  Finally, 
the  Catholic  High  School  of  Maryland  was  transplanted  by 
Bishop  Carroll  to  Georgetown  Heights  on  the  Potomac,  where 
it  found  at  last  a  resting-place  and  became  the  nursery  of  many 
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of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  every  walk  of  American  life. 
It  was  sown  in  tears,  but  it  rose  in  glory  at  the  early  dawn 
of  the  resuscitated  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to-day  it  is  a  fully 
equipped  university,  with  its  three  faculties  of  Letters,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  and  hundreds  of  earnest,  hard-working  Catholic 
students,  the  hope  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  America.  Within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  Georgetown  University  is  the  Academy  of 
the  Visitation,  conducted  by  the  daughters  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  rivaling  it  in  antiquity  and  in  success,  whose  pride  it 
is  to  have  educated  many  of  the  first  women  of  America — 
also  the  creation  of  Archbishop  Carroll  and  his  saintly  coad¬ 
jutor,  Bishop  Neale. 

In  early  colonial  days,  1682,  under  the  Catholic  Governor 
Dongan,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
Harvey  and  Harrison  to  establish  a  high  school  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  known  as  the  New  York  Latin  School,  and  stood 
where  now  is  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street.  It 
flourished  till  1688,  and  collapsed  with  James  11.  and  his  Cath¬ 
olic  representative  on  Manhattan  Island.  This  was  the  only 
attempt  at  a  Catholic  school  made  in  New  York,  or,  in  fact, 
outside  of  Maryland,  in  colonial  times.  The  first  parochial 
school  in  New  York  City  was  opened  .at  the  instigation  of 
Bishop  Carroll,  by  the  Rev.  William  O’Brien  in  1800,  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Barclay  Street.  It  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s 
Free  School,  and  .still  survives  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  score  of  skyscrapers  and  amid  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  one  of  New  York’s  busiest  sections.  Its  pupils  are 
over  one  thousand,  taught  by  twenty  te.achers. 

With  the  dawn  of  civil  liberty  began  the  great  struggle  for 
Catholic  education.  The  necessity  of  Catholic  schools  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  in  the  colonial 
times,  as  the  principle  of  religious  education  was  admitted  by 
all  without  distinction  of  creed.  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  gave  eloquent  e.xpression  to  this  principle :  “  What¬ 
ever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  the  exclusion 
of  religious  principles.”  So  writes  the  Father  of  his  country. 
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How  much  more  is  this  the  case  if  applied,  not  to  national,  but 
to  personal  morality? 

“Religious  principle,”  however,  was  soon  excluded  from  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  non-sectarian,  that  is,  the  non-religious  principle 
was  adopted  in  the  States.  Nothing  positively  irreligious  was 
to  be  taught,  but  positive  religion  of  any  kind  was  proscribed ; 
only  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  “  without  note  or  comment,”  was 
tolerated.  Religion  was  relegated  to  the  Sunday  school,  which, 
as  all  earnest  religious  thinkers  easily  admit,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  poor  makeshift.  This  became  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  to  Catholics.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  principle 
was  wrong,  especially  after  the  declaration  of  Pius  IX.  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  dated  July  14, 
1864,  and  the  propositions  47-48  of  the  Syllabus  of  December 
the  8th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  detailed  instruction  of  the 
Inquisition  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Staes,  June  30,  1875, 
concerning  the  American  public  schools.  From  these  utterances 
it  was  evident  that  the  sole  control  of  education  could  not  be 
abandoned  to  a  secular  state ;  that  there  could  be  no  legitimate 
plea  for  entirely  exempting  schools  of  any  kind  or  grade  from 
the  influence  of  the  Church ;  that  no  Catholic  could  approve  a 
system  of  education,  divorced  from  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  having  for  its  sole  or  main  object 
merely  natural  or  secular  training ;  that  consequently  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  schools,  being  such  as  might  not  be  approved  by 
Catholics,  being  destructive  to  faith  and  morals,  could  not,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  urgent  cases,  and  with  very  special  precautions,  be 
frequented  by  Catholic  children  or  youths. 

The  words  of  the  Inquisition  are  very  definite.  After  quot¬ 
ing  previous  declarations  of  the  Holy  See  and  adverting  to  the 
dangers  of  a  merely  secular  education,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
concludes :  “  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  illustrious  prel¬ 
ates  [of  the  United  States]  by  all  possible  means  keep  the 
flock  intrusted  to  their  charge  aloof  from  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Public  Schools.  In  the  opinion  of  all,  nothing 
is  so  necessary  for  this  end,  as  that  Catholics  should  every¬ 
where  have  their  own  schools,  and  these  not  inferior  to  the 
Public  Schools.” 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  declarations  and  injunctions  of 
the  Holy  See  were  received  with  the  greatest  submission  by 
the  American  bishops.  In  fact,  these  papal  utterances  only 
formulated  the  principles  and  policy  by  which  the  American 
bishops  were  always  guided. 

The  I.  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1829,  declared 
that  “  they  regarded  it  absolutely  necessary  that  schools  be  es¬ 
tablished,  in  which  the  youth  should  be  taught  the  elements  of 
faith  and  morals,  while  they  are  instructed  in  letters.” 

The  I.  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1852)  urges  the 
foundation  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  most  forcible  terms :  “  We 
exhort  the  bishops,  and,  considering  the  grave  evils  which  are 
wont  to  result  from  perverse  training,  we  implore  them  by  the 
divine  mercy  to  have  schools  attached  to  each  church  in  their 
bishoprics,  and,  if,  necessary,  and  convenient,  to  provide  from 
the  church  revenue  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  competent 
teachers.” 

The  II.  Plenary  Council  ( 1866)  urges  the  same  regulation 
with  increased  force :  “  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  we  earnestly  admonish  the  pastors  of  souls  to  use  all 
their  endeavors  to  establish  parish  schools  wherever  it  is  possi¬ 
ble.”  The  Fathers  earnestly  recommended  the  employment  of 
the  religious  teaching  congregations,  wherever  they  may  be  had, 
for  the  work  of  education. 

The  III.  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884)  is  still  more  explicit, 
and  strictly  enjoins  what  in  the  previous  synods  was  only  a 
strong  recommendation.  Hardly  less  could  be  expected  after 
the  instruction  of  the  Inquisition  issued  but  nine  years  before. 
After  reviewing  the  previous  instructions  of  the  Holy  See  and 
of  the  Provincial  and  Plenary  Councils  on  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Fathers  of  the  III.  Plenary  Council  decree  in  the 
strictest  form,  as  follows: 

“  We  enact  and  decree : 

“  I.  That  adjoining  each  church,  where  such  does  not  exist, 
within  two  years  from  the  promulgation  of  this  Council,  a 
school  shall  be  erected  and  perpetually  maintained,  unless  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  serious  (graviores)  difficulties,  judge  a 
delay  to  be  granted. 
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“  2.  That  the  priest  who,  within  this  time,  by  grave  neglect 
has  prevented  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  a  school,  or  who, 
after  repeated  admonitions  by  the  bishop,  neglects  to  make 
provision  for  a  school,  deserves  to  be  removed  from  his  charge. 

“  3.  That  the  mission  or  parish  which  neglects  to  co-operate 
with  the  priest  in  building  and  supporting  a  school,  so  as  by 
such  supine  neglect  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  school  to 
exist,  is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  bishop,  and  urged  by  efficacious 
and  prudent  means  to  contribute  the  necessary  support, 

“  4.  That  all  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  parish  schools  unless  they  sufficiently  and  clearly  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  Christian  education,  either  at  home  or  in  other 
Catholic  schools;  or  unless  they  are  permitted,  for  a  sufficient 
reason,  approved  by  the  bishop,  and  with  sufficient  precautions 
and  remedies,  to  send  them  to  other  schools.  What  school  is 
Catholic  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinary.” 

This  legislation  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  While  it  enforces  a  general  modus  agendi,  making 
it  obligatory  on  parents,  priests,  and  bishops,  it  leaves  much 
latitude  to  the  Ordinary  in  special  cases  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  expect  that  the 
execution  of  these  laws  should  vary  widely,  and  depend  greatly 
upon  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of  zeal,  and 
the  peculiar  views  and  sympathies  of  priests  and  prelates.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  while  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  a  model  for  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion,  seven  out  of  eight ;  in  Buffalo,  six  out  of  seven ;  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  five  out  of  six  of  the  Catholic  children  attend  Catholic 
schools ;  in  other  representative  dioceses  the  ratio  is  one  to  two, 
two  to  five,  two  to  seven,  and  so  on  decrescendo.  An  attempt 
was  made,  especially  during  the  recent  school  controversy — 
more,  I  believe,  by  the  agency  of  a  reckless  press  and  by  the 
agitation  of  irresponsible  individuals  than  by  any  responsible 
ecclesiastical  authority — to  defeat  those  laws ;  but  Rome,  while 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  bishops  to  compromise  in  certain 
cases,  repeatedly  answered  that  the  decrees  of  the  III.  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  were  to  remain  in  force. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  Church  in  the  United 
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States  has,  by  a  century  of  legislation,  self-sacrifice,  and  hard 
work,  achieved  in  the  field  of  Catholic  education.  According 
to  the  latest  issue  of  the  American  Catholic  Directory,  we  are 
educating  over  one  million  of  Catholic  children  in  Catholic 
schools.  Our  parish  schools  number  four  thousand,  and  are 
mostly  taught  by  religious.  We  have  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  colleges  and  high  schools  for  boys,  and  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  academies  for  girls,  all  self-supporting.  Besides 
these  there  are  eight  institutions  bearing  the  title  of  universities, 
some,  at  least,  of  which  also  deserve  that  name.  Of  these,  to 
my  knowledge,  only  two  are  endowed.  The  others  have  to 
live  on  the  fees  of  the  students.  We  have  every  reason,  then, 
to  be  thankful  and  even  justly  proud  of  the  work  done,  and  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  into  the  future. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  More  than  one-half  our 
children  still  frequent  secular  schools;  and  of  the  Catholic 
young  men  and  women  who  receive  a  higher  education,  whether 
at  high  school  or  at  college,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  considerably 
more  than  one-half  are  educated  in  secular,  some  even  in 
Protestant,  institutions.  The  number  of  our  Catholic  young 
men  attending  the  undergraduate  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
professional  schools,  of  the  great  Protestant  and  secular  uni¬ 
versities,  is  very  considerable.  Though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  our  Catholic 
youth  attending  Protestant  and  secular  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  I  could  point  out  a  half  dozen  of  these  in  which  certainly 
no  fewer  than  one  thousand  of  our  Catholic  youths  are  edu¬ 
cated.  The  Protestant  and  secular  women’s  colleges  are  also 
educating  a  corresponding  number  of  our  Catholic  young 
women.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  in  many  places  and  might  be  overcome  in  many 
others.  To  give  one  instance  of  what  may  be  done,  I  have  be¬ 
fore  my  mind  at  this  moment  a  pastor,  who  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  was  appointed  to  one  of  those  apparently  impossible 
places  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City, — a  large  church,  in  rather 
neglected  condition,  no  school,  and  more  than  $200,600  of 
debt.  In  less  than  fifteen  years  that  pastor  built  and  paid  for 
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one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  city,  refitted  the  church  at  very 
considerable  expense,  paid  off  the  debt,  and  had  his  church 
consecrated — all  of  which  cost  him  little  less  than  half  a  million. 
That  pastor  is  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  H.  Colton,  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  See  of  Buffalo,  The  congregation  of  St.  Stephen’s 
church  in  New  York  is  nothing  poorer  to-day  for  having  con¬ 
tributed  that  sum  besides  the  current  expenses  incidental  to 
conducting  a  large  church  and  school.  For  the  present,  this  is 
the  only  way  out  of  the  financial  difficulty — the  zeal  of  the 
clergy  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  people. 

We  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  getting  our  share  of  the 
public-school  funds  for  the  supjxjrt  of  our  schools.  The  idea 
of  unsectarian  education  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mind  that  it  is  hard  to  uproot  it.  It  has  taken  possession 
of  a  large  number  of  our  Catholics,  and  I  fear  that  little  is  done 
to  disabuse  them.  Catholic  writers  and  speakers  are  too  often 
afraid  to  express  their  v'hole  mind  on  secular  education.  It 
is  only  with  a  profuse  apc  logy  that  some  of  them  will  venture 
to  express  their  disapproval  of  our  “  glorious  system.”  They 
regard  it  as  an  inseparable  feature  of  the  “  system,”  that  re¬ 
ligion  be  excluded  and  relegated  to  Sunday  schools.  They 
are  willing  to  be  unjustly  taxed  rather  than  to  appear  disloyal 
to  that  scheme  of  education  which  they  have  foolishly  learned 
to  regard  as  American.  They  are  satisfied  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  $250,000,000  that  are  yearly  spent  on  common 
schools,  and  besides  to  be  mulcted  $25,000,000  yearly  for  the 
privilege  of  educating  but  one-half  of  their  own  children.  If 
they  protested,  they  fear  they  might  be  looked  uixjn  as  rather 
indifferent  Americans.  ”  Voluntary  bondmen!  ” 

The  case  is  plain  and  simple :  If  a  contractor  or  corporation 
builds  a  national  library  in  Washington  for  the  United  States, 
or  a  State  Capitol  in  Albany  for  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
an  expense  of  $25,000,000  they  expect  to  be  indemnified ;  but 
if  Catholics  supply  $25,000,000  worth  of  secular  training  to 
the  nation  or  state,  they  have  no  case,  in  law  or  equity,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  in  addition  to  this,  they  happen  to  teach  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  in  the  most  efficacious  way.  Yet,  simple 
as  the  matter  is,  it  will  not  penetrate  the  density  of  the  public- 
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school  fog  which  clouds  the  American  mind.  Until  the  true 
principles  of  education  are  made  a  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
(as  they  are  in  fact},  until  we  educate  a  new  generation  of 
Catholics  indoctrinated  with  these  principles,  there  is  little  hope 
of  our  obtaining  justice  in  the  matter  of  education.  Yet  the 
problem  has  been  successfully  solved  in  other  countries.  Why 
should  it  prove  insoluble  to  the  resourceful  American?  Until 
it  is  solved,  nothing  but  self-sacrifice  can  save  us. 

Still  greater  than  the  financial  difficulty  is  that  which  arises 
from  prejudice — the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
pride.  So  much  fulsome  laudation  has  been  lavished  on  our 
“  glorious  system  ”  of  unsectarian  public  schools,  that  even 
Catholics  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  the  most  perfect 
creation  of  human  ingenuity — the  most  jx)werful  factors  of  cul¬ 
ture,  refinement,  and  morality;  the  necessaries  of  enlightened 
citizenship,  social  progress,  and  intellectual  and  political  great¬ 
ness  ;  the  only  framers  of  true  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hoo<l;  that  Catholic  schools, 'on  the  contrary,  are  the  remnants 
of  a  barbarous  age,  foreign,  undemocratic,  un-American,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  educate  true  American  citizens.  By  dint  of 
“  damnable  iteration,”  these  notions  have  been  deeply  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  Americans.  Rarnum,  the  famous  showman, 
who  probably  understood  his  countrymen  better  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  use<l  to  say  that  “  Americans  liked  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged.”  In  no  phase  of  public  life  does  this  weakness  of  the 
American  come  clearer  to  light  than  in  the  field  of  education. 

Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  did  very 
little  to  address  themselves  to  the  “  gullibility  ”  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public.  They  were  believers  in  modest  merit,  an  article 
which  finds  little  appreciation  with  the  Yankee,  and  the  Yan- 
keeizing  portion  of  our  community.  Their  beginning  and  their 
growth  were  modest,  and  were  likely  enough  to  impress  the 
public  with  an  idea  of  inefficiency,  if  indeed  they  were  noticed 
at  all. 

Impressions,  however,  are  rapidly  changing.  Many  of  our 
institutions  are  among  the  finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  public  favorably,  while  it 
is  sufficiently  well  known  that,  wherever  our  students  are  free 
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to  compete  with  those  of  the  secular  institutions,  they  show 
better  training  and  greater  ability.  This  superior  training  of 
our  Catholic  schools  has  been  shown  to  evidence  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  some 
years  ago;  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  by  inter¬ 
collegiate  debates,  by  competitive  examinations  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  A 
recent  illustration  was  afforded  last  summer  (1903)  in  New 
York  City.  While  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Catholic  schools  who  presented  themselves  af;  the  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  Normal  College  passed,  and  many  of 
them  with  honor,  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of 
public  schools  were  successful.  These  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  prejudice  remains  impenetrable  as  ever,  and  our 
children  continue  to  go  to  secular  and  Protestant  schools  and 
colleges,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  aura  popularis. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  complaints  raised 
against  the  public  schools.  The  first  is  on  the  score  of  morality. 
The  increase  of  crime  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  diffusion  of 
secular  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  some  years  ago 
proved  to  evidence  from  statistics  by  the  late  Hon.  Zachary 
Montgomery  of  California,  that  the  volume  of  crime  in  the 
States  has  increased  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  secular  education.  Various  suggestions  are  made  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Some  suggest  the  teaching  of  lay  morality, 
which  is  a  body  without  a  soul ;  some  find  a  panacea  in  the 
teaching  of  non-sectarian  Christianity,  which  is  not  Christi¬ 
anity  at  all ;  others  fall  back  on  the  Sunday  school,  which  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  For  us,  of  course,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  is  denominational  schools,  but  public 
denominational  schools  have  been  made  unconstitutional  in 
many  of  our  States,  tho  there  is  nothing  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  prevent  denominational  teaching  in  schools. 

The  second  complaint  is  on  the  score  of  inefficiency.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  public  schools  is  too  much 
pedagogy,  tcx)  many  fads,  and  little  attention  to  the  staple 
subjects  of  an  elementary  education.  Teachers,  who  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  the  slightest  notion  of  philosophy, 
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are  obliged  to  study  courses  of  psychology,  violently  trans¬ 
planted  from  German  philosophy,  the  commonest  terms  of 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and,  to  make  bad  worse, 
and  “  confusion  worse  confounded,”  they  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  experiment  on  their  poor  victims  with  this  crude 
foreign  importation,  which,  bad  at  first  hand,  is  worsened 
by  American  adulteration.  This  is  adding  educational  mal¬ 
practice  to  very  questionable  transcendental  pedagogy.  More¬ 
over,  the  subjects  are  so  multiplied  by  the  loading  on  of  na¬ 
ture  studies,  civics,  physical  culture,  hygiene,  alcoholics,  nar¬ 
cotics,  and  what  not,  that  the  three  R’s  are  thrown  into  the 
background.  The  conseciuence  is,  as  officially  reported  by  a 
Senate  committee  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  by  the 
way,  boasts  of  the  most  advanced  methods,  “  a  deidorable  want 
of  training  in  the  grades  the  young  people  were  supposed  to 
have  mastered.  In  history  the  general  average  (in  those 
schools)  was  not  much  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  penmanship 
was  poor,  and  the  spelling  miserably  bad,”  One  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  remarked :  ”  The  children  of  to-day  have  had  very  in¬ 
different  instruction.  The  teachers  of  to-day  are  victims  of 
a  bad  system.  The  old-fashioned  schools  did  much  better  work, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  path  of  learning  has  been  made 
smoother  and  many  things  have  been  simplified,”  This  lament¬ 
able  inefficiency  of  the  public  schools  has  been  acknowledged 
with  regret  by  no  less  an  authority  than  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  who  declares  that  they  “  are  not  what 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.” 

It  has  also  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  our  Catholic 
colleges  (at  least  the  standard  ones)  are  superior  in  genuine 
scholarship  to  the  great  Protestant  and  secular  universities. 
They  require  higher  standards  for  admission  and  graduation. 
A  student  may  be  admitted  to  Harvard  University  or  Columbia 
College  to-day  without  any  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and 
may  then  choose  his  own  subjects  for  bachelor’s  degree  with 
such  discretion  as  to  relieve  him  almost  entirely  from  any  seri¬ 
ous  study,  while  the  Catholic  colleges  almost  universally  insist 
on  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  and,  in  addition  to 
Science  and  Literature,  on  a  solid  course  of  Philosophy. 
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We  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  competition.  Our 
wrestling  is  with  the  prejudice — with  the  ignorance  and  pride 
— of  parents,  with  the  indolence  and  license  of  youth,  who  will 
flock  to  those  institutions  where  they  will  find  a  minimum  of 
serious  work  and  a  maximum  of  self-indulgence.  Our  only 
means  to  break  these  barriers  is  intelligent,  pacific,  persistent, 
and  systematic  agitation.  We  have  all  the  necessary  data  to 
hand,  and  they  are  multiplying  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  salutary  work  of  our  schools,  for  the  Church  and  State, 
is  patent.  Their  efficiency  cannot  be  questioned.  The  impo¬ 
tence  of  the  secular  system  to  train  moral  citizens  is  becoming 
every  day  more  evident.  It  has  been  tried  and  egregiously 
found  wanting.  The  injustice  done  to  ten  millions  of  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  more  of  other  denominations 
who  are  eager  to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  schools  of 
their  own  persuasion,  is  too  flagrant  not  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  majority  in  the  long  run.  The  scheme  of  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  is  feasible.  Succeed  it  must  in  the  end,  tho  it  be 
after  a  long  and  laborious  struggle.  But,  no  cross,  no  crown. 

James  Conway,  S.  J. 

St.  John’s  Coi.lkge 
Fordham,  New  York 


APPENDIX  I 

ORIGIN  OF  SECULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Those  who  have  read  the  above  must  have  been  struck  with  the  intensely 
religious  character  of  the  early  American  Public  School.  What  puzzles  the 
historian  is  the  sudden  and  radical  revolution  to  secularism  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  we  may  say,  roughly  speaking,  from  1850  to  1875. 

The  causes  of  this  remarkable  transformation  of  our  educational  system 
have  been  well  stated  by  the  Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh,  Superintendent  of 
Parocliial  Schools  in  Boston,  in  a  masterly  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Colleges  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.  and  printed  in  the  American 
Catholic  Q’tarler/y,  in  January,  1904..  The  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1825  by  Horace  Mann,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  literary  attainments,  but  deeply  indoctrinated  with  European 
liberalism,  a  stanch  convert  to  Unilarianism,and  an  unmitigated  bigot  and 
positive  hater  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teaching  and  practices.  In 
1827,  he  secured  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  '*  making  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  use  the  common  school,  or  teach  anything  in  the  school,  in  order  to 
proselyte  the  children  to  a  belief  in  any  particular  sect.”  That  meant,  in  other 
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words,  that  the  children  of  Massachusetts  were  to  be  educated  as  good  Uni¬ 
tarians.  He  agitated  this  principle  indefatigably,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  public  speeches  and  lectures,  as  Secretary  of  the 
State  School  Board  of  Massachusetts  and  as  Congressman  in  Washington; 
and  some  say  that  he  died  a  martyr  of  “  our  glorious  system  of  non-sectarian 
common  schools.” 

Yet  education  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be  denominational  as  before, 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  enactments  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Nay,  the  feeling  in  favor  of  denominational  education  was  so 
strong  that,  in  1835,  the  School  Board  authorized  Catholic  Schools  with 
Catholic  teachers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  ex|>ense,  which  was  actually  done  in  the  town  of  Lowell 
at  that  time.  But  as  soon  as  tlie  great  influx  of  Irish  Catholics  began  in 
1848,  the  agitation  waxed  more  tierce,  with  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  opposing 
the  “  common  enemy,”  that  is,  the  Irish  immigrant,  and  robbing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  tlie  “  foreigner  ”  of  their  Catholic  faith.  The  American  secular 
Public  School  is  the  offspring  of  that  same  spirit  that  brought  about  the 
burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Charlestown  on  the  night  of  August  ii, 
‘834- 

In  1855  a  Constitutional  amendment  was  passed,  making  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  appropriate  public  moneys  “  to  any 
religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own  schools.”  This  was 
the  last  blow  to  denominational  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  triumph  of 
secularism  over  religious  education.  Such  are  the  birth  and  giowth  and  pedi¬ 
gree  of  our  “  Glorious  Public  School  System.”  It  was  conceived  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  brain  of  a  fanatic  Unitarian,  born  of  hysterical  know-nothingism,  nur¬ 
tured  in  narrow-minded  bigotry,  and  a  doleful  specter  it  now  stalks  over  the 
land,  bearing  with  it  the  cheerless  gospel  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
starvation. 

APPENDIX  II 

The  following  propositions  on  the  freedom  of  education,  written  some 
years  ago  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  opposing  an  obnoxious  educa¬ 
tion  bill,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  may  be 
found  of  some  value  in  connt-ction  with  the  above.  As  similar  bills  are 
annually  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  it  is  well  to  keep  these 
principles  fresh  in  our  memory. 

I.  THE  CHILD 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  what  is  regarded  by  common  consent  an  ele¬ 
mentary.  physical,  mental,  and  moral  (including  religious)  education. 

The  corresponding  duty  of  educating  the  child  devolves  first  on  the  parents 
secondly  on  the  next  in  kin  ;  in  their  default,  on  private  charity  fiist,  then  on 
the  municipality,  and  on  the  Slate  in  the  last  instance. 

In  all  cases  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  parent  (guardian)  or  next  in  kin 
must  be  consulted  and  respected,  as  these  repiesent  the  rights  of  the  child, 
who  has  no  other  means  of  asserting  his  rights. 

Hence,  the  State,  municipality,  and  prixate  charitable  organizations,  tho 
they  should  laudably  aid,  facilitate,  supply  means  of  education,  may  not  in 
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any  way  infringe  on  parental  rights,  but  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  reason¬ 
able  wishes  of  parents  or  guardians. 

When  the  parent  (natural  guardian)  surrenders  a  child  for  education  by 
the  State,  private  corporation,  or  other  physical  or  m&ral  person,  he  cannot 
thereby  waive  the  right  of  requiring  of  such  a  person  the  proper  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  child,  as  this  right  is  inalienable  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  duty  is  imperative  on  him  at  ail  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

II.  THE  PARENT 

From  the  ever-imperative  duty  or  responsibility  arising  from  generation 
and  from  the  positive  Divine  law,  follows  the  inalienable  right  of  the  parent 
effectively  to  control  the  education  of  his  own  child  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
interference  from  without. 

This  right  may  be  suspended  or  forfeited  or  curtailed  only  by  incapacity 
or  criminal  and  notorious  neglect,  and  even  then  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
parent,  as  interpreted  by  himself  or  his  representative,  should  be  respected. 

Parents  who  are  notably  and  notoriously  incapable  {e.g.,  habitual  drunk¬ 
ards)  or  neglectful  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  education  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  give  their  children  the  necessary  elementary  education,  i.  e., 
to  send  them  to  some  reputable  school  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  the 
school  is  to  be  left  to  their  own  choosing. 

In  enforcing  compulsory  education,  care  must  be  had  to  avoid  unnecessary 
vexation  and  the  invasion  of  the  domestic  rights.  No  action  should  be  taken 
except  in  the  case  of  manifest  truancy  or  vagrancy  or  flagrant  neglect.  No 
investigation  should  be  made  without  a  legal  warrant,  which  warrant  should 
not  be  given  except  on  the  strongest  suspicion  of  criminal  neglect.  Compul¬ 
sion  should  be  restricted  to  the  bare  essentials  of  an  elementary  education, 
/,  e.,  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning,  not  extending  to  ornamental  branches, 
e.g.,  physiology,  calisthenics,  etc. 

In  cases  of  commitment  for  truancy,  the  rights  of  the  child  and  parent  as 
above  described  should  be  safeguarded. 

III.  PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS 

Any  person  (whether  physical  or  moral)  of  good  character  and  of  good 
standing  in  the  community,  as  he  has  the  right  to  communicate  what  he 
knows  by  word  of  mouth  or  thru  the  press,  has  the  right  to  teach  those 
who  submit  themselves,  or  are  lawfully  submitted,  to  his  instruction,  has 
also  the  right  to  open  schools  and  conduct  them  on  his  own  conditions  as 
long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  just  laws  of  the  State  or  ordinances  of 
the  city.  Hence  freedom  of  education  is  as  natural  as  freedom  of  speech  or 
freedom  of  the  press. 

If,  however,  such  person  (or  corporate  body)  wishes  to  secure  financial  aid 
or  other  advantage  (say  the  right  of  conferring  degrees)  from  the  State  or 
municipality,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  reason¬ 
able  demands  of  the  same.  But  in  no  other  case  should  he  be  interfered 
with  as  long  as  there  are  no  grounds  of  suspicion  against  his  moral  character 
or  the  conduct  of  his  school ;  nay,  he  should  be  protected  by  the  law  and 
favored  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind. 

On  this  principle  of  freedom  of  education  are  based  the  rights  of  private 
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schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  If  they  are  State-aided  they  should  do 
that  work  for  which  they  are  so  aided,  whatever  they  may  purpose  to  do 
besides.  If  they  are  chartered  by  the  State  to  confer  degrees  they  should 
comply  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  State,  as  far  as  scholarship  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  no  farther.  What  their  material  resources  may  be,  for  instance, 
what  their  religious  persuasion,  how  their  teachers  are  paid,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  State. 

In  cases  of  chartered  institutions  the  State  has  the  right  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  are  carried  out.  In  case  of  subsidized  institutions 
the  State  has  the  right  of  examination  to  assure  itself  that  the  work  paid  for 
is  efficiently  done. 

In  no  other  case  has  the  State  any  right  to  meddle  with  private  educational 
institutions,  unless  at  the  solicitation  of  those  concerned,  or  in  case  of  legal 
denunciation,  or  for  sanitary  inspection,  etc.,  etc. — but  not  gua  school. 

It  is  unjust  to  subject  private  schools  to  the  vexation  of  making  any  fur¬ 
ther  statistical  returns  to  the  State  than  those  that  are  required  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  on  statistics,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  paid  for  doing 
such  work  for  the  State. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea  (whether  right 
or  wrong)  which  has  obtained  among  us,  that  the  State  owes  an  education 
at  the  public  expense  to  every  child  within  its  confines,  and  that  every  pri¬ 
vate  school  which  gives  that  instruction  which  is  required  by  the  State,  and 
consequently  does  State  work,  is  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  from  the 
State  for  such  service  rendered  the  State. 

What  we  are  to  think  of  inspection  or  examination,  compulsory  text-books, 
courses  of  study,  methods,  etc.,  without  compensation  or  without  spon¬ 
taneous  invitation  on  our  part,  in  individual  cases,  may  be  sufficiently  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

IV.  THE  STATE 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  State  is  not  the  educator  of  its 
citizens,  but  the  parents,  and  those  to  whom  parents,  collectively  or  individ¬ 
ually,  confide  this  work. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  the  State  to  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  and  as  this  cannot  in  our  day  be  done  without  the  instrumentality  of 
education,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage,  to  pro¬ 
mote,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  education,  so  as  to  bring  at  least  an  elemen¬ 
tary  education  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Hence  the  first  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  education  should  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  private  enterprise,  as  in  commerce,  industry,  etc.,  without 
attempting  to  monopolize  it. 

When  and  wherever  necessary  the  State  may  also  build  and  equip  its  own 
schools,  which  it  has  also  the  right  to  direct  and  control,  always,  however, 
consulting  the  reasonable  wishes  of  parents  as  expressed  by  intelligent  rep¬ 
resentation,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  in  this  department  it  has  only  the 
power  of  carrying  out  the  collective  wishes  of  parents. 

All  objections  to  monopolies  and  trusts  in  industry  and  trade  are  equally 
apr/ncable  to  education.  Hence  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  carefully  to 
avoid  every  semblance  of  monopoly  and  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
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strong,  giving  equal  facilities  and  encouragement  to  all  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  ^ 

As,  according  to  the  American  Stale  idea,  all  power  comes  thru  the 
people,  and  those  in  whom  this  power  is  vested  are  only  the  representatives 
and  vice-gerents  of  the  people,  it  ought  to  he  the  peculiar  educational  policy 
of  the  American  Stale  to  afford  a  maximum  of  protection  to  individual, 
domestic,  and  corporate  rights,  with  a  minimum  of  restriction  or  curtailment 
of  the  freedom  of  individuals,  families,  and  private  corporations. 

While  the  State  has  the  fullest  control  compatihle  with  parental  and  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  to  manage  its  own  schools,  it  has  no  right  to  inteifeie  in  the 
management  of  private  schools  which  are  not  Slate-aided,  further  than  to 
examine  and  enforce  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  or  in  answer  to  legal  com¬ 
plaint,  as  in  any  other  private  institutions. 

The  Stale  has  no  right  to  examine  into  or  control  or  <lispnse  of  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  a  private  school,  college,  or  academy,  more  than  those  of  any 
family  or  other  private  corporation  within  its  confines.  Should  dilficullies 
arise,  they  are  to  be  settled  in  the  court  like  all  similar  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  property  are  involved. 
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THE  NEW  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
AT  PRINCETON 

Princeton  University  has  made  an  important  change  in  her 
plan  of  undergraduate  studies.  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest  thruout  the  country,  because  it  is  a  clean  stroke 
at  the  heart  of  much  confusion  existing  in  current  methods  of 
higher  education.  It  is  at  least,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  intelligible  effort  to  put  into  practice  a  definite  concep¬ 
tion  of  university  training.  The  new  system  was  prepared  by 
the  Princeton  faculty  under  the  direction  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  adopted  by  the  trustees  last  June.  Its  features 
are  perfectly  frank  and  simple.. 

In  the  first  place,  a  four-year  course  is  insisted  upon,  for 
every  Bachelor’s  degree.  With  no  schools  of  law,  theology,  or 
medicine  connected  with  her  and  embarrassing  her  decision, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  Princeton  should  be  prompt  to  empha¬ 
size  the  recent  reaction  in  favor  of  a  four-year  course.  It  is 
evident  on  all  sides  that  the  flurry  of  haste  to  get  young  men 
into  professional  life  has  flattened  out.  Calm  observers  have 
called  attention  again  and  again  to  the  fact  that  the  age  of  grad¬ 
uation  is  not  really  rising,  after  all,  and  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  preparatory  schools,  and  particularly  of  public  high- 
schools,  is  making  it  possible  for  students  to  enter  college  as 
readily  now  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  as  they  did  a  generation 
ago,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  advance  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission. 

In  the  second  place,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  Princeton  must  continue  to  present  Greek  at  en¬ 
trance,  and  must  pursue  that  study  thru  freshman  year  and 
half  of  sophomore  year,  with  ample  inducement  to  go  farther. 
Mathematics  is  no  longer  a  required  study  after  freshman  year. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  already  in  existence  for 
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about  thirty  years  at  Princeton,  is  retained  only  for  those  men 
who,  enterinf;^  without  Greek,  hut  with  a  compensating  amount 
of  mathematics,  jjhysics,  and  modern  languages,  concentrate 
suhsec|uently  in  one  of  the  departments  of  pure  science  or  pure 
mathematics.  A  new  degree,  Maclielor  of  Letters,  is  established 
for  men  who  enter  with  the  substitutes  for  Cireek  and  then  con¬ 
centrate  in  philosophical,  political,  literary,  or  other  humanistic 
studies,  d'he  technical  schools  of  civil  and  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  have  not  yet  been  remodeled. 

'I'his  differentiation  of  degrees  is  an  attempt  to  call  things 
by  their  names,  at  whatever  cost.  It  would  probably  be  a  po])U- 
lar  step,  and  one  more  immediately  ijrofitahle,  to  throw  open 
the  wcll-estahlished,  highly  valued  A.  1».  degree  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men.  The  A.  P.  degree  has  a  more  definite 
meaning  than  any  other,  d'hat  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
it  is  preferred  to  any  other.  Put  that  also  is  why,  as  the  Prince¬ 
ton  faculty  .apparently  believes,  it  should  retain  its  general  and 
long-accepted  significance.  It  once  stood  for  the  only  available 
type  of  .academic  training,  but  the  development  of  science  long 
since  made  another  type  po.ssible,  while  it  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  tf)  maintain  a  system  of  educatioti  which  shall 
include  a  very  large  amount  of  science  and  .an  ecjually  large 
.amount  of  humanistic  training  for  the  same  individual.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  bent  of  every  ordinary  man’s  mind 
.and  the  hulk  of  his  information  must  be  prevailingly  scientific 
or  prevailingly  hum.ani.stic.  Nature  or  man  must  be  his  Great 
Pook.  More  recent  still  is  the  acknowledgment  that  modern 
hi.story  and  literature,  modern  art,  and  modern  philosojiby  are 
suitable  to  form  the  preponderating  elements  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Princeton  is  rather  tardy  in  accepting  this  last  jirinci- 
ple,  tho  she  now  does  accept  it  most  cordially.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
cijile  has  been  so  often  discredited  by  specious  and  incomplete 
.application,  that  old,  .strong  institutions  generally  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  .admit  it.  Princeton’s  new  degree  of  Lift.  P.  is  intended 
to  designate  a  liberal  culture  based  mainlyon  modern  humanistic 
studies,  hut  with  a  considerable  requirement  of  science,  and  with 
as  much  L.atin,  both  at  entrance  and  afterward  (with  the  possible 
omission  of  one  term  in  sophomore  year)  as  is  demanded  of 
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men  seeking  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  two  literary  degrees  are 
thus  fully  eciuivalent.  Whether  Princeton  is  not  unnecessarily 
self-denying  in  reserving  the  favorite  degree  of  A.  B.  for  a  body 
of  men  whose  training  will  differ  so  little  from  that  of  their 
fellows,  is  a  question  of  some  interest.  At  any  rate,  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 

A  third  feature  of  Princeton’s  declaration  is  that  the  en¬ 
trance  reciuirements  for  the  three  courses  leading  to  the  three 
Bachelor’s  degrees  are  made  eciuivalent.  It  will  he  easier  hence¬ 
forth  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  scientific  and  lit¬ 
erary  studies  as  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  liberal  culture,  and  to 
judge  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  humanities  as  edu¬ 
cational  disciplines,  because  in  Princeton,  a  representative  insti¬ 
tution,  tliere  will  be  three  sets  of  men  drawn  from  the  same 
social  levels  and  the  same  geographical  regions,  who  have 
entered  college  on  a  par.  but  are  following  these  three  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  Comparisons  between  the  three  types  of  liberal  train¬ 
ing  have  heretofore  beeti  inconclusive.  A  higher  standard  for 
entrance  and  a  more  fixed  and  well-tested  course  of  study  have 
generally  weighted  the  scales  in  favor  of  classical  education, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  “  practical  ”  aims  have  often  been 
permitted  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the  scientific  discipline. 
Scientific  schools  have  rarely  been  able  to  exclude  technical 
courses.  The  process  i)f  raising  the  entrance  re(iuirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  course  at  Princeton  to  a  level  with 
those  for  the  A.  B.  course  began  some  years  ago  and  has  at 
last  been  consummated.  The  re(iuirements  in  English,  Latin, 
one  modern  language,  and  elementary  mathematics  are  identi¬ 
cal  for  the  three  degrees.  For  the  (ireek  re(|uired  at  entrance 
from  candidates  for  the  A.  Ik  degree,  a  compensation  in  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  advanced  mathematics  or  in  physics  and 
advanced  mathematics  is  retiuired  from  candidates  for  the  two 
other  degrees. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  thus  far  Prince¬ 
ton’s  independent  attitude  towards  three  of  the  allurements 
that  agitate  American  universities  is  clearly  defined.  She  de¬ 
clares  that  all  her  bachelor’s  degrees,  no  matter  how  qualified. 
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shall  stand  for  liberal  culture,  as  opposed  to  practical  training. 
No  portion  of  the  college  course  is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
subjects  other  than  those  which  furnish  a  brf)ad,  enlightening 
view  of  nature  and  of  unman  life.  The  senior  year  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  year  of  a  prf)fessional  education  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  or  engineering.  Princeton  further  insists 
that  four  years  of  residence  are  none  too  many  to  devote  to  the 
acquirement  of  liberal  culture.  .And  she  is  exceptionally  bold 
in  maintaining  that  lier  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  imply  an  ac(juaintance  with  the  languages  and  litera- 
I tires  of  classical  antiquity. 

All  this,  however,  is  for  Princeton  merely  the  reaffirmation 
of  principles  to  which  she  has  always  been  faithful,  But,  in 
common  with  other  American  universities,  she  had  been  yield¬ 
ing,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  to  the  pressure  for  unre¬ 
stricted  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  What  is  seductively 
termed  the  free  elective  system  had  increasingly  prevailed  at 
Princeton,  as  elsewhere.  Last  year,  for  example,  no  courses 
whatever  were  prescribed  for  seniors.  Every  senior  had  to 
take  seven  courses  of  two  hours  a  week,  but  he  might  elect 
them  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  subject  merely  to  the 
ncces.sary  conflict  of  hours,  from  a  list  that  included  seven 
courses  in  philosophy,  five  in  history,  four  in  jurisprudence 
and  politics,  four  in  political  economy  and  sociology,  three  in  art 
and  archaeology,  two  in  architecture,  nine  in  oriental  and  classi¬ 
cal  languages,  fourteeii  in  English  and  modern  languages,  four 
in  mathematics,  ten  in  physical  science,  six  in  natural  science, 
and  one  in  music.  More(wer,  there  was  very  little,  in  the  way 
of  rule  or  guidance,  to  secure  a  logical  connection  between  his 
senior  courses  and  those  he  had  already  passed  in  junior  and 
sophomore  years.  He  might  make  a  fresh  leap  in  the  dark 
every  term.  I'he  Princeton  faculty  had,  however,  gradually 
become  convinced  that  a  large  proj)ortion  of  the  undergraduates 
failed  to  exercise  their  power  of  election  wisely.  Whether  from 
inability  to  judge  of  studies  which  still  lay  beyond  them,  or 
from  a  natural  reluctance  to  live  laborious  days,  a  considerable 
mmiber  of  men  made  absurd  weekly  schedules,  with  little  bear¬ 
ing  upon  their  past  courses  or  reference  to  their  future  careers. 
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When  an  instructor  offered  new  courses,  it  was  apparently  very 
difficult  to  refuse  tliein  a  place  in  so  large  and  heterogeneous 
a  list.  They  were  supposed  to  “  enrich  the  curriculum.”  it 
was  taken  for  granted,  with  misgivings  as  time  went  on,  that 
almost  any  subject,  if  properly  taught,  would  he  of  advantage. 
Nobody  seemed  to  care  for  the  bewildered  youths  who  might 
be  tempted  to  elect,  without  good  reason,  these  unrelated  after¬ 
thoughts  of  a  university  faculty.  It  was  a  plan,  or  want  of 
plan,  which  never  would  have  been  tolerated  in  any  other  kind 
of  school  except  the  American  college  of  the  last  thirty  yea’ s. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  boy  preparing  for  college  shall 
have  his  course  marked  out  for  him  by  his  masters,  and  that  the 
faculty  of  a  medical  school  shall  prescribe  the  onler  in  which 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  therai)eutics  must  be 
studied.  But  a  college  curriculum  under  the  free  elective 
“  system  ”  is  a  menu  a  la  carte,  with  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
still  further  into  a  (juick-lunch  counter.  You  order  what  you 
please  and  in  what  succession  you  please.  In  this  “  riot  of 
individualism  ”  good  team  w'ork  by  a  faculty  is  impossible. 
The  process  of  “  enrichment  ”  is  easy  and  rapitl.  Naturally, 
the  larger  subjects 'are  soon  exhausted,  and  later  comers  are 
induced  to  devise  courses  on  subjects  recondite  and  special, 
not  to  say  minute  and  insignificant.  'I'he  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion  being  already  developed,  the  tree  labors  to  put  forth 
small  twigs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  unguided  undergrad¬ 
uates,  in  the  fullne.ss  of  their  ambition  and  the  emptiness  of 
their  experience,  choose  to  sport,  easily  pendulous,  amid  the 
mere  leafage  and  greenery  of  the  curriculum.  Or,  with  admired 
ingenuity,  they  suceceed  in  arranging  weekly  schedules  having 
sole  regard  to  convenience  of  hours,  so  that  their  happiness  ot 
afternoons  may  be  undisturbed  by  the  droning  of  professors 
or  the  odor  of  laboratories.  Less  freriuent  and  less  deplorable 
are  the  cases  of  untimely  specialization.  The  student  who 
specializes,  no  matter  how  prematurely,  does  so  because  he  is 
interested.  The  contrary  evil,  of  excessive  scattering,  is 
far  more  common.  No  amount  of  “  exj)erience  ”  derived 
from  disillusionment,  no  amount  of  general  information  ac¬ 
quired  by  “  tasting  ”  many  and  varied  subjects,  can  compensate 
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for  the  gain  in  moral  tone  and  intellectual  power  that  comes 
from  centralizing  and  co-ordinating  one’s  work.  When  young 
men  see  their  elders  and  professional  advisers  abdicating  the 
use  of  reason  and  giving  up  the  prohlem  of  education,  it  is  not 
amazing  if  they  grow  impatient  of  restraint  and  decline  the 
drudgery  involved  in  a  slructural  education.  Thus  they  miss 
the  insi)iration  that  rewards  prolonged  and  systematic  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  large  field  of  study,  d'hey  never  catch  the  nohle 
enthusiasm  that  blazes  up  in  a  man’s  mind  when  he  conse¬ 
crates  his  time  and  toil  to  one  great  department  of  learning, 
'fhey  learn  just  enough  about  many  things  to  blunt  their 
curiosity. 

'fhe  most  novel  aiui  radical  feature  of  the  new  Princeton 
plan  is  that  it  substitutes  for  the  free  elective  arrangement  a 
departmental  or  group  system,  an  ordered  scheme  of  studies, 
with  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  every 
undergraduate,  and  yet  determined,  in  all  essential  elements, 
liy  men  of  professional  experience.  This  element  of  the  plan  is 
|>articularly  due  to  President  Wilson. 

d'he  undergraduate  courses  of  the  university,  always  except¬ 
ing  the  engineering  courses,  are  divided  among  eleven  depart¬ 
ments,  which  fall  into  four  divisions,  viz. :  The  Division  of 
Philosoiihy,  including  the  Department  of  philosophy  and  the  De- 
(lartment  of  hi.story,  politics,  and  economics;  the  Division  of  Art 
and  Arch.xology,  including  the  one  Department  of  art  and 
archreology ;  the  Division  of  [.anguages  and  Literature,  includ¬ 
ing  the  three  Departments  of  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
P.nglish;  the  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  including 
the  five  Departments  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  biology.  There  are  half  a  dozen  subjects,  among 
them  astronomy,  Sanskrit,  Semitics,  and  Roman  law,  which 
fall  in  the  Divisions  without  belonging  to  any  one  Depart¬ 
ment. 

'fhe  freshman  year  is  to  consist  entirely  of  required  studies, 
tho  of  course  the  candidates  for  H.  take  the  Greek,  and  the 
candidates  for  Litt.  P>.  and  Li.  S.  take  as  compensation  an  extra 
amount  of  physics  and  modern  languages.  The  weekly  sched¬ 
ule  of  every  sophomore  must  consist  of  five  three-hour  courses. 
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'I'lirce  of  them  are  prescribed,  two  are  elective.  The  elective 
choice,  however,  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  a  student  intends  to  concentrate  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years.  Thus  a  very  limited  amount  of  .specializing  is 
encouraged  in  soj)homore  year,  hut  the  main  effort  is  to  provide 
every  sophomore  witli  certain  substantial  elements  of  a  .sound 
e«lucation.  'I'he  required  subjects  for  a  sojjltomore  candidate 
for  A.  B.,  are  physics  (b.oth  terms),  logic,  (first  term),  and 
psychology  (second  term),  CIreek  (first  term),  and  Latin  (sec¬ 
ond  term)  •  making  nine  hours  a  week,  d'he  elective  subjects, 
of  which  he  must  pursue  two  each  term,  arc  Latin  (first  term), 
Greek  (second  term),  chemistry  (both  terms),  mathematics 
(both  terms),  history  (first  term),  a  general  sketch  of  l<'nglish 
literature  (second  term),  h'rench  (both  terms),  German  (both 
terms).  'I'he  differences  between  this  program  and  that  for 
candidates  for  Litt.  B.  and  B.  S.  are  only  such  as  are  made 
necessary  by  the  substitution  of  mathematics  or  gra])hics  for 
Greek.  Until  the  end  of  sojihomore  year,  candidates  for  Tjtt. 
B.  and  B.  S.  are  not  .separated. 

By  this  arrangement  a  generous  amount  of  physic.s,  and  of 
logic  and  psychology,  is  secured  to  every  student  who  passes 
thru  Princeton.  Latin,  mathematics,  one  modern  foreign 
language,  and  Lnglish  composition  arc  al.so  common  elements, 
furnished  in  freshman  year  and  also  reijuired  for  entrance. 
Princeton  will  therefore  graduate  no  man  who  has  not  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  method,  the  scope,  the  material 
of  at  least  one  great  branch  of  physical  science,  no  man 
who  has  not  been  obliged  to  consider  at  least  one  aspect  of 
the  physical  universe  in  a  broad,  sy.stematic  survey.  In  like 
manner,  every  Princeton  graduate  will  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  laws  of  mental  jihenomena  as  they  are 
summarized  in  logic  and  psychology.  The  sophomore  year 
ought  to  prove  very  .stimulating  to  students.  It  is  a  con¬ 
summation  of  the  work  done  in  freshman  year  and  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  it  is  equally  an  introduction  to  the 
closer  grappling  that  is  to  come  later. 

In  junior  year  the  paths  diverge  immediately.  The  separa¬ 
tion  between  B.  S.  and  I Jtt.  B.  men  now  occurs ;  for  by  choos- 
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ing  one  of  the  mathematical  or  scientific  Departments  in 
which  to  concentrate  their  studies,  the  former  become  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  latter.  According  to  the  new  rule  every  junior 
shall  choose  a  Department  in  which  to  centralize  his  work,  and 
shall  take  all  the  junior-year  courses  of  that  Department,  as 
well  as  any  course  which  is  prescribed  as  a  requisite  cognate 
branch.  Three  of  his  five  courses  (each  three  hours  a  week) 
shall  be  in  the  Division  in  which  his  Department  lies;  the 
fourth  shall  be  outside  of  the  Division ;  and  the  fifth  is  left 
to  his  own  free  election.  In  most  Departments  only  two 
junior  courses  are  open  each  term,  h'xcessive  concentration  at 
this  early  stage  is  provided  against  by  the  injunction  to  choose 
the  fourth  subject  outside  of  the  Division  in  which  the  student’s 
Department  lies.  P'or  example,  a  junior  in  the  Department  of 
biology  is  obliged  to  take  the  two  courses  in  biology  which 
are  offered  each  term ;  his  requisite  cognate  course,  practi¬ 
cal  chemistry,  is  in  the  same  Division,  of  Mathematics  and 
Science;  he  must  find  his  fourth  subject  in  one  of  the  other 
Divisions,  and  may  therefore  elect  a  language  or  history  or 
metaphysics  or  ix)litics  or  English  literature  or  some  other  non- 
scicntific  branch ;  and  he  is  free  to  diversify  his  work  still 
further  or  to  concentrate  further  in  science  by  his  choice  of  a 
fifth  subject.  Thus  he  must  devote  nine-fifteenths,  and  may 
devote  twelve-fifteenths  of  his  schedule  time,  but  not  all  of  it, 
to  his  chosen  scientific  Division,  and  he  rnust  devote  three- 
fifteenths  and  may  devote  six-fifteenths,  but  not  more,  to 
humanistic  studies. 

In  senior  year  there  is  a  further  divergence  of  paths,  as  the 
possibility  of  specializing  becomes  greater.  Every  senior  shall 
continue  his  studies  in  a  Department  in  which  he  has  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  junior  year,  and  shall  take  three  of  his 
five  courses  in  that  Department.  He  is  given  a  free  choice  for 
his  two  remaining  courses.  If  he  please,  he  may  elect  courses 
cognate  to  his  department,  and  thus  concentrate  his  studies  very 
completely,  or  he  may  employ  this  opportunity  to  diversify  his 
work. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  studies  of  sophomore  year 
arc  so  fundamental  as  to  qualify  a  student  to  proceed  in  any 
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case  to  more  than  one  Department  in  his  junior  year.  Simi¬ 
larly,  it  is  possible  for  a  junior  to  qualify  for  two  or  perhaps 
even  three  Departments  in  senior  year,  one  of  which  he  must, 
however,  ultimately  choose. 

A  rather  startling  peculiarity  of  the  new  plan  is  that  the 
courses  offered  in  any  Department  are  strictly  limited  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  definitely  settled  as  to  subjects.  Nothing  is  left 
afloat,  and  the  tendency  towards  capricious  expansion  is 
guarded  against.  The  number  of  junior  courses  authorized  in 
each  Department  averages  two,  and  of  senior  courses  three. 
A  student  must  take  all  the  junior  and  senior  courses  of  his 
department.  The  nucleus  of  every  professor’s  class  will  be  the 
men  who  belong  in  the  Department.  Every  professor,  there¬ 
fore,  in  map]jing  out  the  work  for  them,  will  know  that  they 
have  had  a  common  previous  training  and  what  courses  they 
have  pursued,  are  pursuing,  and  will  pursue,  while  in  college. 
He  will  know  how  to  fit  his  own  course  into  a  stable  series, 
and  in  conducting  it,  he  will  not  have  to  waste  time  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey.  He  can  take  for  granted  that  his  hearers 
will  understand  a  reference  to  what  has  gone  before.  This  is 
an  inestimable  advantage. 

d'o  encourage  and  reward  the  better  sort  of  students,  the 
Princeton  faculty  has  devised  a  new  form  of  honors.  .V 
junior  who  attains  a  certain  grade  of  distinction  is  entitled 
to  become  a  candidate  for  final  special  honors,  and  as  such 
he  may  substitute  for  one  of  the  elective  courses  of  his 
senior  year  what  is  called  the  “  Pro-seminary  ”  of  his  De¬ 
partment.  The  Pro-seminaries  are  to  be  small  groups  of 
men  meeting  once  a  week  with  a  professor  or  instructor 
for  work  of  a  more  intimate  and  advanced  kind.  This  will 
generally  mean,  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  Seminaries 
for  graduate  students,  that  these  select  undergraduates  will 
prepare  papers  on  the  subjects  of  the  term  and  submit  them 
to  the  circle  for  criticism,  under  the  director’s  leadership. 
Seniors  pursuing  these  honor-courses  will  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  close  association  with  their  teachers,  and  will  not  be  obliged 
to  attetid  quite  so  many  lectures  and  recitations  as  the  mere 
pass  men.  Other  franchises  too  will  be  granted  them,  but, 
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above  all,  elbow-room  for  self-imposed  work.  No  doubt,  if 
they  catch  from  their  leaders  some  of  the  zest  of  scholarship, 
they  will  (luicketi  a  new  spirit  in  their  fellows. 

1'he  system  outlined  above  is  definite  and  authoritative.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  body  of  professional  teachers 
can  make  a  better  arranj^ement  of  studies  for  a  young’  man 
than  he,  generally  s])eaking,  can  or  will  make  for  himself;  and 
also  that  under  a  few  general  types  of  liberal  culture  the  studies 
of  a  college  course  should  follow  one  another  in  a  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  se(|uence,  and  not  fortuitously.  It  is  a  protest  against 
the  demoralizing  theory  that  in  education  everything  is  to  be 
<letermined  by  a  taste  and  a  judgment  which  it  is  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  education  to  create  and  modify.  Princeton’s  new  plan 
is  an  attempt  to  rise  above  the  loose  notion  that  in  education 
all  things  are  of  etjual  importance  if  ably  taught,  and  that  the 
only  requisite  is  to  “  pass  ”  a  given  number  of  courses,  no 
matter  in  what  order  and  how  fast.  But  higher  and  more 
appealing  than  the  negative  value  of  the  new  plan  is  its  positive 
virtue  as  a  distinct,  organic,  vital,  human  idea.  It  is  quick 
with  a  living  conception — liberty  proceeding  from  obedience  to 
law. 

George  McLean  Harper 

Princeton  University 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  AN  ICONOCLAST 

Under  the  caption  of  Our  national  superstition,  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  September 
(1904)  North  American  revieiv,  pays  his  respects  to  modern 
education.  Professor  WentRll’s  article  is  graceful,  good- 
tempered,  and  probably  sounded  well  as  a  Commencement 
address  at  Ilaverford  College  on  June  10,  1904,  but  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  present  “  somewhat  revised  ”  form,  it  is  a  singular 
compound  of  fact,  fancy,  imagination,  and  illogical  inferences. 
The  facts  that  a  reader  may  discover  are  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  College  is  a  wise  man;  that  sometimes  the  Harvard 
committee  on  admission  from  other  colleges  were  “  con¬ 
fronted  with  bachelors  of  arts  who  seem  virtually  unedu¬ 
cated  ;  ”  “  that  among  the  most  dominant  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  World  are  the  greatest  churches  and  religious 
houses  everywhere  erected  thruout  the  Christian  centuries;" 
"  that  New  Hampshire  is  Professor  Barrett  Wendell’s  native 
State.”  Professor  Wendell  seems  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
defining  education  and  tells  us,  “  I  shall  use  it  [the  term]  as 
vaguely  as  we  are  apt  to  hear  it  used  every  day  of  our  lives.” 
This  "  every  day  of  our  lives  ”  Professor  Wendell  uses  in  a  rhe¬ 
torical  sense  probably,  but  such  phrases  occur  quite  often  in  an 
essay  by  a  professor  of  English.  On  the  same  page  he  tells 
us,  “  Let  social  troubles  declare  themselves  anywhere,  lynch- 
ings,  strikes,”  and  we  are  gravely  assured  “  on  every  side  ” 
that  education  is  the  only  thing  that  can  preserve  our  coming 
generation  from  destruction.  Now  certainly  there  are  some 
one  or  two  sides  from  which  we  do  not  get  such  assurances. 
We  do  not  get  it  from  the  disorganizers  themselves,  we  do 
not  get  it  from  the  labor  unions,  and  we  do  not  get  it  from 
some  employers. 

Again,  Professor  Wendell  tells  us,  referring  to  the  archi- 
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tectural  monuments  of  the  Old  World,  “  that  the  enlightened 
temper  of  our  own  age  and  country  has  long  been  disposed 
to  group  them,  the  motives,  which  lead  to  the  building  of  these 
architectural  monuments  under  the  conveniently  vague  head¬ 
ing  of  mediaeval  superstition.”  Now,  these  same  or  similar 
motives  have  operated  during  the  last  century  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  the  building  of  churches  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  cost  of  these  churches  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  churches  erected  “  thruout  the  Christian  cen¬ 
turies  in  ituropc.”  Would  Professor  Wendell  say  that  the 
motives  which  lead  to  the  building  of  these  churches  should 
be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  “  mediaeval  superstition  ”  or 
of  “  modern  superstition  ”  ? 

Again  we  are  told  that  “  in  most  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
particularly  as  you  travel  westward,  the  most  stately  and  im¬ 
pressive  structures  are  the  abiding  places  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  public  libraries,  freely  devoted  to  the  education  of 
everybo<ly.”  Now,  to  be  accurate,  the  most  stately  and  im¬ 
pressive  structures  in  our  cities  and  towns  are  public  buildings 
and  buildings  for  commercial  purposes  and  not  schools  and 
libraries  and  colleges;  and  still  more  certainly,  schools  and 
colleges  and  libraries  are  not  freely  devoted  to  the  education 
of  everybody.  Again  the  school  buildings  in  Berlin  and  Paris 
are  just  as  noteworthy  architecturally,  and  as  convenient  and 
costly,  as  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  Mosely  Commission  report  states  “  but  if  buildings  are  to 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  appreciation,  we  may  point  to  those 
erected  by  school  boards  all  over  this  country;  it  is  probable 
that  in  size,  number,  and  appointments  they  compare  not  un¬ 
favorably  with  those  to  be  found  in  America.” 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  his 
thought  here,  had  Professor  Wendell  used  for  his  caption 
“  A  worldwide  superstition  ”  instead  of  “  Our  national  super¬ 
stition,”  for  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland,  there  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
devotion  to  education  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil,  there  are  indications  which  would  lead  an 
observer  to  believe  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
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and  value  of  an  education ;  and  in  the  direction  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  so-called  fads,  the  kindergarten,  drawing,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  extension  of  education  to  adults,  both  in  cities  and 
the  country,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  are  in  advance 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  he  tells  us  that  “  there  is  a 
disturbing  likeness  in  the  devotion  to  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  as  indicated  by  the  above  ”  alleged  ”  facts,  “  to  the  super¬ 
stition  which  nourished  the  now  fading  splendors  of  religious 
ff)undations  thruout  medi.xval  Eun)pe  ”  and  on  the  next  page, 
”  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  more  deeply  stirred  than  when 
I  finally  realized  what  I  have  just  been  trying  to  explain, 
namely  that,  in  many  respects,  the  present  mood  of  our  coun¬ 
try  concerning  education  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  mood 
of  blind  medixval  superstition.” 

The  Mosely  Commission  report  (p.  xxiii)  is  interesting  in 
this  connection :  ”  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  edu¬ 
cation  has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  future  it  will  become  more  and 
more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of 
national  well-being.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  years  to  come 
in  competing  with  American  commerce  the  British  will  be  called 
upon  to  face  trained  men  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and 
knowledge.  They  desire  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the 
absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation  on  their  part  to  meet 
such  competition. 

“  They  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  liberality  displayed 
not  only  by  the  public  but  also  by  private  donors,  on  l^ehalf  of 
education.”  “  They  would  draw  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  of  education  is  organized  and  its  various 
grades  co-ordinated,  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured 
and  overlapping  avoided.”  ”  Willingness,  if  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  flesire,  to  learn,  seems  to  characterize  the  scholar.” 
“  The  closest  connection  is  being  established  between  theory 
and  practice,  the  practical  bent  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science 
and  the  breadth  of  their  outlook  being  very  remarkable.  The 
services  of  experts  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are, 
therefore,  held  in  high  esteem  and  are  in  constant  demand.” 
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Strange  that  the  opinion  of  the  traiiied  experts  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  Mosely  Commission  did  not  discover  this  blind 
mediaeval  superstition  which  has  so  stirred  Professor  Wendell’s 
soul.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  dreamed  all  this,  or  is  he 
merely  rhetorical  and  poking  fuii  at  us? 

d'he  picture  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Professor  Wen¬ 
dell’s  iconoclastic  frenzy  is  so  amusing  that  1  venture  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  as  it  comes  from  his  pen:  “  My  first  impulse  from  that 
discovery  was  one  of  revulsion,  of  recoil.  1  felt  utterly  iconi.)- 
clastic,  like  those  seventeenth-century  Puritans  wlio  defiled 
and  defaced  the  glories  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  hdy ;  or  like 
ICmerson,  proclaiming  with  all  his  serene  insolence  to  what 
still  held  itself  his  Cliristian  congregation  that,  for  lack  of 
personal  interest  in  such  ceremony,  he  would  no  longer  com¬ 
fort  the  faithful  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  It  was  the  memory  of  such  honest  iconoclasms  as 
thc.se  which  checked  my  iconoclastic  impul.se.” 

Ilai)])ily  for  us,  I’rofessor  W^endell’s  old-fa.shioned  training 
at  Harvard,  his  happy  temperament,  and  his  develo])ment  into 
a  mere  man  of  letters  preserved  us  from  having  our  idols  shat¬ 
tered  1))'  this  modern  iconoclast;  when  Professor  Wendell  came 
to  reflect,  he  formulated  a  series  of  (pie.stions  which  reminds 
one  of  .some  of  the  (piestions  propounded  by  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh;  and,  like  Herr  'feufelsdrockh  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his 
own  creation,  he  finds  himself  in  a  despondent  vein  and  grieves, 
sincerely  grieves,  that  a  mere  man  of  letters  seems  to  be  out  of 
place  in  this  economic,  non-imaginative  century.  Professor 
Wendell’s  musings  upon  the  state  of  things  in  this  sad  old 
earth  are  particularly  interesting,  for  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  in  this  part  of  his  essay,  the  professor  really  takes  him- 
.self  .seriously.  Under  the  pressure  of  duty  and  with  a  stout 
heart,  the  profcs.sor  gets  his  feet  at  last  ujion  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  solid  ground,  i.  c.,  “  a  familiar  fact,  obvious  to  anyone,  is 
that  thruout  this  country,  onr  first  century  of  national  e.xperi- 
ment  gave  preponderant  power  and  jirominence  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  law.”  “  An  equally  obvious  fact  is  that  among  the 
American  occupations  and  professions  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  of  the  law  was  most  apt  to  contain  men  who  had 
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availed  themselves  of  every  educational  opportunity  within 
their  reach.” 

‘‘  It  is  hardly  excessive  to  say  that  thriu)ut  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  American  bar  proved  itself  a  true  intellectual  aristoc¬ 
racy.  In  free  competition,  it  forced  itself  to  the  fore;  it  asserted 
and  justified  its  recognized  leadership.  And  the  secret  of  its 
superiority  seemed  to  lie  partly,  even  greatly,  in  the  fact  that 
everywhere,  among  other  men  otherwise  his  ecptals,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lawyer  had  generally  had  the  advantage  of  more  thoro 
education.” 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centitry  in  this  country,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lawyers  and 
merchants  were  becoming  prominent  factors  in  our  national 
life  and  judging  by  the  political  literature  of  that  era,  such 
classes  were  very  offensive  to  the  |X)pulistic  rabble  of  that 
age.  'The  lawyer,  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  his  exi)ericnce  as  an  orator,  began  speedily  to  take 
the  lead  in  politics  and  perhaps  in  statesmanship  in  our  national 
life.  Hut  the  greatest  ])rominence  of  the  profession  was  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  editor,  the 
business  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  engineer  had  partaken  of 
the  uplift  in  the  nation.  Since  1870  the  volume  of  legal  busi¬ 
ness  has  hardly  increased ;  the  concentration  of  cor[)oration 
busine.ss  in  a  comparatively  few  hands,  the  <lelays  in  the  courts, 
for  which  lawyers  are  responsible,  have  combined  to  lessen 
greatly  the  jirestige  of  the  legal  jmifession  both  politically  and 
socially. 

It  is,  too,  a  grave  error  that  lawyers  at  any  time  during  the 
last  century  were  better  educated  men  than  the  men  in  other 
profe.ssions.  The  great  medical  schools  in  this  country  antici- 
|)atcd  largely  the  law  schools,  and  admission  to  the  bar  west  of 
New  b'ngland  was  so  easy  that  men  of  the  most  meager  attain¬ 
ments  entered  the  {irofession.  The  prominence,  both  political 
and  .social,  during  the  past  century  was  due  to  other  and  far 
different  cpialities  and  conditions  than  IVofes.sor  VVcndeH’s 
inferences  led  him  to  believe. 

Professor  Wendell  describes  the  educational  means  and 
methods  of  fifty  years  ago,  their  proposterous,  unreasonable. 
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and  unreasoning  character,  and  concludes  that  the  really  good 
thing  in  the  old  education  is  that  it  was  uninteresting,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  wearing  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils.  He  shapes 
a  beautiful  word  picture  of  what  tlie  new  education  seeks  to 
do  from  the  standpoint  of  its  friends.  The  kindergarten 
seems  to  have  a  special  aversion  for  him,  and  (page  396)  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  he  describes  his  discovery 
that  “  a  Harvard  Sophomore,  with  great  big  brown  eyes  ” 
had  been  in  a  kindergarten.  This  pleasantly  disposed  boy, 
finding  that  his  mind  lacked  cultivation,  did  Professor  Wen¬ 
dell  the  honor  t(j  inquire  how  he  might  best  proceed  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  The  professor  answered  “  that  his  first  business 
should  be  to  take  in  hand  some  hard  and  solid  subject  and 
therewith  to  plow  out  the  traces  of  the  kindergarten.”  The 
professor  does  not  tell  us  that  he  recommended  Kant’s 
Critique  or  Newton’s  Principia.  The  reader  is  left  to  infer 
that  the  young  man  was  dismissed  with  the  general  state¬ 
ment  quoted  above.  The  wonder  expressed  in  the  young 
man’s  “  big  brown  eyes,”  at  Professor  Wendell’s  discov¬ 
ery  that  he  had  been  in  a  kindergarten,  will  doubtless  in 
later  years  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  advice  that  he  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  university  where  they  have  a 
valuable  plan  of  re(juiring  a  Freshman  to  select  an  adviser  from 
a  list  of  the  professors  and  assistant  professors,  which  list  is 
sent  to  the  entering  Freshman,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
Freshman  infonned  concerning  his  new  duties  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  A  pleasantly  disposed  young  man  entering  this  uni¬ 
versity,  having  in  mind  the  popularity  of  this  professor  and 
that  professor  with  former  students  and  the  necessity  devolving 
upon  himself  to  select  such  courses  as  would  occur  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  thus  enabling  him  to  witness  the  baseball  and  football 
practice  in  the  afternoon,  in  due  time  called  upon  a  professor 
who  had  been  assigned  as  his  adviser  by  the  university  author¬ 
ity,  presenting  to  him  a  carefully  selected  course  in  which 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  science  were  entirely  omitted, 
and  after  a  pleasant  fifteen  minutes  with  the  professor  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  only  comment  upon  such  selected  course  was  that  “  it 
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seems  very  hard  and  one  which  will  take  up  much  of  your 
time.” 

Later  (page  398),  Professor  Wendell  begins  to  see  light 
and  ventures  to  define  education.  “  Education,”  he  tells  us, 
”  is  a  matter  partly  of  information  and  partly  of  training,  the 
latter  phase  of  which  seems  to  me  the  more  important.” 

A  mere  man  of  letters  rarely  troubles  himself  with  a  defi¬ 
nition,  but  it  would  seem  that  even  Professor  Wendell  might 
have  given  us  a  definition  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  his 
purpose,  and  less  sophomoric.  1 1  is  argument  here  seems  to 
be  that  a  formal  discipline  cultivates  the  generalized  habit. 
The  investigations  of  Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia,  and 
those  of  other  competent  investigators  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
Professor  Wendell’s  belief.  But  there  is  every  evidence  in 
this  remarkable  essay  that  Professor  Wendell  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  scientific  and  educational  facts  of  the  subject  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  discuss. 

“  A  satisfactorily  educated  man  distinguishes  himself  from 
an  uneducated  one  chiefly  because  for  general  purposes  his 
faculties  are  better  under  his  control,”  and  we  have  two  re¬ 
markable  statements — “  An  educated  man,  in  short,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  new  or  unexpected  problems,  can  generally  use 
his  wits  better  than  an  uneducated  one.”  Does  he  mean  liter¬ 
ary  problems,  or  educational  problems,  or  practical  problems? 
For  upon  the  same  page  in  describing  a  discussion,  a  “  recur¬ 
rent  discussion,”  in  the  Harvard  faculty,  we  learn  that  the 
problem  of  proposing  “  a  plan  for  the  study  of  English  in 
schools,  which  should  fairly  be  equivalent  to  advanced  study 
of  the  classics  or  of  mathematics  and  which  might  be  held  a 
complete  alternative,”  was  too  difficult  for  the  educated  men 
of  the  Department  of  English  even  to  attempt  to  solve. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  voluntary  attention,  which  is  in 
effect  the  training  of  the  will,  is  a  most  valuable  attribute. 
The  power  to  devote  one’s  energies  and  powers  to  any  given 
subject  until  such  subject  is  mastered  is  the  distinguishing 
clement  which  marks  successful  men  in  every  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Had  Professor  Wendell  been  *a  scientist,  he  might 
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have  presented  us  with  papers  from  students  of  thirty  years 
ago,  which,  compared  with  those  of  to-day,  might  have  enabled 
us  to  form  some  sort  of  a  conclusion  from  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented.  liut  Professor  Wendell  has  no  evidence  to  present ; 
he  gives  instead  his  recollections  of  what  he  thinks  were  his 
individual  experiences.  One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  an 
educated  man,  in  the  he.st  sense,  is  his  reference  of  questions 
under  discussion  to  universal  experience  and  his  abandonment 
of  the  view  point  of  personal  experience,  d'he  indictment 
brought  by  Profes.sor  Wendell  belongs  in  the  same  category 
that  objections  to  the  use  of  the  steam  engine,  of  gas,  of  the 
electric  light,  belong.  Time  has  settled  these  objections.  It 
will  settle  the  conflict  between  the  old  education  and  the  new. 

It  is  pnjfitless  to  follow  ITofessor  Wendell  in  his  discursive 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  prophecy,  d'he  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  the  effect  that  his  inferences  here  are  no  more 
accurate  than  elsewhere  in  his  article. 

Young  men  and  very  young  men  have  never  been  so 
prominent  and  so  successful  in  the  professional  and  business 
and  |K)litical  world  as  <huing  the  last  fifteen  years.  They 
are  preferred  to  such  an  extent  in  the  business  world  as  to 
have  such  preference  very  .severely  handicap  the  man  of  mid- 
rlle  age  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  world  has  not 
found  many  of  the  marked  weaknesses  described  by  Professor 
Wendell.  What  Professor  Wendell  has  told  us  about  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  excellence,  among  men  having  the  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  from  other  colleges,  might  be  just  as  true  of  professors 
of  Englisltr and  certainly  is  just  as  true  of  men  of  fifty  having 
the  A.  H.  degree  as  it  is  of  the  present  generation.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  is  very  much  better  in  every  way  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  'I'he  preparation  and  scholar.ship  of  the 
teaching  force  in  the.se  scIukiIs  are  constantly  improving.  It  is 
probably  true  that  there  are  many  more  excellent  teachers  of 
I^tin  and  (ireek  and  mathematics  than  there  are  as  yet  e.x- 
cellent  teachers  of  science,  of  histo’  v.  of  English,  of  modern 
languages.  But  the  arguments  on  this  point  which  Professor 
Wendell  advances  could  better  l>e  said  of  the  teaching  of  the 
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Maxims  of  Confucius  and  the  whole  scheme  of  Chinese  edu¬ 
cation.  Professor  Wendell’s  inferences  here  are  so  weird  that 
they  might  be  met  with  silence,  were  it  not  that  the  Philis¬ 
tines  are  already  quoting  him  freely  in  their  efforts  to  check 
and  abate  the  upward  movement  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  new  education  at  this 
time,  nor  do  I  conceive  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  defense  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  is  much  debatable  ground 
between  the  tenets  and  the  convictions  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  old  education  and  tlujse  who  believe  in  the  new.  Pro 
lessor  Wendell  in  his  rambling  “  table  talk  ”  has  m:idc  a 
very  weak  presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  educa¬ 
tion,  and  wherever  he  refers  to  educational  theory  and  the 
new  education  he  manifests  great  ignorance  of  the  subject 
which  he  undertakes  to  discuss.  It  is  not  at  all  true  that  the 
new  education  believes  that  children  and  students  should  .study 
only  what  is  interesting  to  them.  Wise  restraint  of  children 
is  that  sort  of  restraint  which  leads  inevitably  to  a  wise  self- 
restraint.  The  doctrine  of  interest  in  a  Herbartian  .sense 
holds  that  thru  interesting  the  child  in  his  early  life,  there  will 
develop  the  faculty  oir  power  of  self-interest  in  whatever  he  has 
to  study  in  later  life.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  too,  or  a 
piece  of  loose  w’Hting  not  to  be  ex|>ected  from  a  professor  of 
English,  to  state  that  the  “  habitual  reading  of  i)edagogs  is 
educational  reports.”  If  Professor  Wendell  had  been  more 
familiar  with  educational  rcqxirts  and  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  he  would  never  have  written  this  rambling  essay.  Tbe 
charters  of  not  a  few  of  our  American  colleges  state  that  the 
primary  motive  in  establishing  such  colleges  was  the  illiteracy 
of  the  clergy.  The  medical  and  legal  professions  became  edu¬ 
cated  and  important  and  powerful  still  later  than  the  clergy, 
and  following  these,  came  the  professional  business  man,  the 
professional  engineer,  and  the  teacher.  The  Boston  Latin 
School  was  established  in  i^^5;  for  fifty  years  thereafter  it 
was  the  one  public  school,  and  its  pupils  were  practically  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  were  no  lawyers  and  no 
physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

In  1685  people  of  Boston,  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
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tion  from  the  conservative  and  the  aristocratic  elements, 
opened  two  additional  schools  where  “  writing  and  ciphering  ” 
were  to  l)e  taught.  They  were  the  fads  of  that  day.  Read¬ 
ing  was  not  yet  a  fad.  It  was  taught  at  home,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  Boston  lasted  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  educational 
reformers  of  that  day  began  to  clamor  for  the  introduction  of 
more  fads.  I'hcse  were  reading,  grammar,  geography,  his¬ 
tory.  The  introduction  of  these  new  studies  was  violently 
opposed.  The  arguments  bear  an  astonishing  similarity  to 
the  arguments  now  used  against  the  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  and  science  teaching.  The  teachers  then  op])osed  the 
new  studies  because,  being  competent  to  teach  only  “  writing 
and  ciphering,”  they  were  staggered  by  this  assault  upon  their 
vested  rights.  In  Boston  a  long  controversy  ended  in  a  com¬ 
promise  ;  the  “  writing  and  ciphering  ”  teachers  adhered  to 
their  old  duties,  and  the  precursor  of  the  modem  special 
teacher  appeared  to  teach  the  new  subjects  as  they  slowly 
gained  their  places  in  the  course  of  study.  And  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  lasted  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Slowly,  at 
long  intervals,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  enacted  statutes 
requiring  these  studies,  these  fads,  to  be  taught  in  all  schools 
supported  by  public  money.  History  of  the  United  States  did 
not  become  a  legally  required  study  until  about  1850. 

Following  this  period  of  expansion  there  was  another 
period  of  rest  and  crystallization,  after  which  the  people,  the 
educational  reformers,  the  public-spirited  citizens  began  a  new 
attack  upon  existing  conditions,  and  step  by  step  the  old  con¬ 
servatism  was  crowded  backward  again  and  other  fads,  the 
kindergarten,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  elementary 
science,  music,  drawing,  were  forced  into  the  course  of 
study.  English  high  schools,  manual-training  high  schools, 
and  trade  schools  were  established.  This  brief  survey  shows, 
I  think,  that  our  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  a 
growth,  an  evolution.  And  this  growth  has  not  yet  shown 
any  symptoms  of  approaching  maturity. 

The  science  of  education  is  trying  thru  observation  by 
trained  observers,  by  investigation,  more  or  less  careful,  by 
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presenting  the  result  of  their  investigations  from  time  to  time 
in  educational  reports,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
changes  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  raise  the  elTiciency  of 
our  people  to  its  highest  terms.  Whether  the  claims  set  forth 
by  them  are  substantiated  or  not  is  a  legitimate  ((uestion  for 
discussion.  To  define  what  one  is  talking  about  is  a  first 
essential  in  a  debate.  I  need  not  point  out  that  Professor 
Wendell’s  definitions  of  education  are  both  vague  and  inac¬ 
curate.  His  illustrations  are  poorly  selected.  From  Seneca 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school¬ 
boy  and  the  schoolboy’s  attainments  have  been  the  jest  at 
least  of  every  mere  literary  man.  And  yet.  Professor  Wen¬ 
dell  puts  forward  the  gibes  of  the  comic  papers  and  the  jokes 
of  the  writers  of  squibs  in  our  papers  as  serious  evidence  of 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  people.  Professor  Wendell  also 
pays  his  respects  to  the  newspaper  reader  and  indirectly 
stamps  him  with  the  brand  of  inferior  mental  power.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  convince  the  reader  who  canvasses 
his  friends  who  are  well-informed  and  acute  thinkers,  and  are 
newspaper  readers,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  inference. 
Some  half  dozen  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  Chicago,  attended 
by  twenty  college  presidents,  it  developed  that  sixteen  of  then' 
had  filled  vacancies  in  their  respective  faculties  during  the 
year.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  presidents 
present  asked  the  question,  “  How  many  of  you  in  your 
choice  took  into  consideration  the  teaching  power  of  candi¬ 
dates?”  Not  one  of  them  had"  considered  that  quality  in  the 
candidate.  In  the  evolution  of  our  educational  system,  we 
have  established  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Columbia  University  has  created 
opportunities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  who  are 
to  enter  the  secondary  schools.  It  will  not  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  college  and  the  university  will  see  the  wisdom  of  hav¬ 
ing  its  profes-sors  add  to  their  scholarship,  their  genius,  and 
their  power,  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  education.  In 
the  future,  when  the  departments  of  education  which  have  been 
generally  grudgingly  established  by  colleges  and  universities 
shall  have  their  experimental  schools,  tlijeir  laboratories,  and 
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their  libraries,  we  shall  find  them  comparable  in  their  product 
with  the  great  professional  schools  for  lawyers,  for  physicians, 
for  engineers. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  shall  distinguish  clearly  be¬ 
tween  that  criticism  which  merely  voices  its  dissent  from  the 
changes  which  it  does  not  comprehend,  and  that  criticism 
which  points  out  a  remedy  and  a  way  whereby  we  can  retain 
the  best  in  the  old  dispensation  and  yet  hail  with  joy  the  bet¬ 
ter  things  which  our  time  and  age  did  not  know.  And  the 
mere  man  of  letters  will  not  disappear;  he  will  chronicle  with 
pride  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  and  amuse  and  instruct  us  thereby  as  di(l 
his  precursors  in  all  preceding  ages. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


UOSTflN,  M  ASS. 


MODICRN  LANGUAGES  IN  SI'XONDARY 
SCHOOLS' 


For  the  tliircl  time  within  a  dozen  years  motlern-Iangnage 
teaching  Iiolds  a  prominent  place  on  our  program ;  obviously 
It  is  a  question  of  no  slight  significance.  If,  on  the  former 
occasions,  we  discussed  in  rather  academic  fashion  the  general 
value  of  German  and  h'rcnch  in  the  college  and  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  there  confronts  us  to-day  the  more  direct  inquiry — how 
should  they  be  taught  to  make  them  really  effective?  The 
question  is  pertinent,  for  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  re¬ 
sults  exists,  certainly  as  far  as  the  secondary  school  is  con¬ 
cerned;  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  (piestion  I  am  to  consider. 

We  have  listened  in  these  last  few  years  to  commendations 
of  many  features  of  our  secondary  educational  scheme  by 
foreign  visitors.  Have  you  discovered  in  any  utterances,  down 
to  the  recent  reports  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  praise  of  our 
modern-language  teaching? 

Who  teach  our  modern  languages  and  how  they  are  taught  ? 
The  great  majority  of  our  modern-language  teachers  are  still 
foreigners,  cultivated  men  and  women  frequently ;  many  of  them 
not  trained  as  teachers  of  language ;  the  very  fewest  of  them 
trained  in  the  methods  that  language  teaching  to  foreigners 
implies.  'I'heir  ac(|uaintance  with  English  is  rarely  broad.  Of 
the  genius  of  our  language,  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
our  pupils  regard  the  foreign  tongue,  they  can  hardly  form  a 
just  estimate.  The  minority  is  represented  by  native  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  whose  acquaintance  with  the  language  they  under¬ 
take  to  teach  has  been  usually  gained  in  our  college  courses, 
and  has  rarely  been  sui)plemented  by  residence  in  France  or 
Germany.  They  carry  into  secondary-school  teaching  the  dex*- 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schmils 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November  25,  1904. 
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trine  which  is  far  too  prevalent  in  the  modern-languag^e  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  colleges,  that  the  end  of  language  study  is  literary 
and  linguistic  scholarship,  and  that  the  capacity  to  speak  the 
language  is  altogether  insignificant  in  value,  compared  with 
the  power  to  read  and  thoroly  comprehend  it.  Both  classes 
of  teachers  are  as  a  rule  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  of  this  study  can  only  be  secured  by  constant 
drill  in  grammar,  and  by  unquestioning  acceptance  of  its  rules 
on  the  authority  of  the  manual.  Recognizing  that  a  mass  of 
abstract  grammar  without  illumination  from  concrete  material 
is  dry  and  irksome,  they  turn  to  their  grammar-texts  for  aid, 
and  they  find  almost  without  exception  the  principles  .applied 
to  isolated,  unrelated  sentences.  A  formal  training  this  un¬ 
questionably  is,  l)ut  formal  in  the  most  objectionable  use  of 
the  word,  because  unreal,  uninteresting.  It  is  not  incompatible 
with  thoroness  to  make  our  instruction  interesting,  nor  need  one 
eschew  grammatical  instruction  altogether  in  condemning  one 
method  of  imparting  it. 

Our  secondary-school  method  proceeds,  then,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  reading  and  translation  of  French  and  German 
texts.  There  are  undertaken  occasional  renderings  of  connected 
discourse  into  the  foreign  tongue;  little  emphasis,  however,  is 
laid  on  the  enunciation  of  the  foreign  language  by  viva  voce 
reading,  and  attempts  at  conversation  in  the  foreign  idioms  are 
sporadic.  The  quantitative  goal  of  the  college  demand,  the 
translation  of  four  or  six  hundred  pages  of  text  within  the 
prescribed  time  limit,  looms  up  so  insistently  before  teacher  and 
pupil  that  the  consideration,  what  may  our  pupils  have  gained 
of  the  actual  language,  is  lost  sight  of. 

It  will  not  do  to  dwell  on  all  the  shortcomings  of  this  system. 
Let  us  only  consider  the  character  of  .some  of  the  best  material 
offered  for  reading  and  translation.  The  reading  bocjks  pub¬ 
lished  in  conjunction  with  the  best  grammars  are  written  for 
iiigh-school  pupils  or  college  beginners  indiscriminately.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  .selections  judiciously  that  will  be  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  maturer  students,  as  for  adolescents  with  their  lim¬ 
ited  mental  horizon?  Within  the  covers  of  a  moderate-sized 
reader,  say  in  German,  the  selections  advance  from  simplest 
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elementary  prose  and  simplest  lyrics  to  extracts  from  serious 
historical  writers,  to  poems  of  a  more  or  less  reflective  charac¬ 
ter,  to  a  classical  drama  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  or  Goethe.  What 
capacity  has  the  first-  or  second-year  student  of  German  in  the 
secondary  school  to  master  the  thought  in  a  literary  work  that 
is  so  lofty  and  unusual  in  its  diction,  so  far  removed  from  col¬ 
loquial  S])cech  that  the  (jerman  secondary  school  does  not 
handle  it  with  its  students  until  they  arc  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age?  Again,  examine  the  substitutes  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  many  modern-language  teachers  for  these  readers; 
I  mean  the  novels,  novelettes,  sketches  of  representative  foreign 
authors,  edited  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  pupil.  They 
represent  in  the  main  the  perversion  of  an  excellent  pedagog¬ 
ical  thought  that  has  developed  in  our  English  work.  We  have 
seen  fit  to  abandon  the  old  school  reader,  with  its  unrelated,  in¬ 
consequential  selections,  and  substitute  from  the  treasures  of 
English  speech  literary  units  that  combine  intrinsic  interest  with 
the  charm  of  style.  Our  pupils  are  able  to  assimilate  many  of 
these  productions  because  they  are  efiuipped  with  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  safe  to 
make  similar  choice  from  German  and  Erench  literature.  Eor 
here  we  have  a  different  purpose  in  view.  Our  selections  should 
be  made  to  develop  grasp  of  the  living  language;  in  doing  so, 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  age  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  the  pupil  in  general  and  the  influence  that  the  new  subject- 
matter  is  likely  to  exert  upon  him.  Let  anyone  who  studies  the 
reading  lists  in  foreign  languages  adopted  in  our  schools,  say 
that  we  usually  choose  wisely!  1  select  one  from  many  publi¬ 
cations  to  establish  my  meaning.  Sudermann  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  living  ex])oncnts  of  the  realistic  school  in 
Germany.  A  masterpiece  of  his,  Frau  Sorge,  has  been  edited, 
and  is  extensively  used.  It  is  distinguished  by  w'onderful  lucid¬ 
ity  of  style,  by  a  painfully  true  portrayal  of  life;  this  may  atone 
in  the  eyes  of  adults  for  its  depressing  moral  atmosphere;  it  is  a 
picture  gray  in  gray,  and  for  our  high-school  pupils  pre-emin¬ 
ently  unfit.  And  similar  errors  of  judgment  have  led,  both  in  the 
Erench  and  the  German  lists  of  our  schools,  to  the  advocacy  of 
books  that  are  attractive  to  the  teacher  by  reason  of  their  literary 
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merit,  but  for  other  reasons  peda,c^ogically  undesirable.  Since 
official  publications  are  open  to  criticism,  we  may  subject  to  this 
test  the  printed  list  of  readings  [)ut  forth  for  the  New  York 
high  schools.  They  are  {)robably  no  worse  a  com])ilation  than 
is  offered  elsew  here,  anfl  the  general  syllabus  of  instruction  to 
which  they  are  attached  is,  I  am  free  to  say,  distinctly  more 
rational  than  the  courses  generally  advocated;  yet  here  are 
recommended  for  the  elementary  reading  of  one  and  the  same 
year  books  as  divergent  as  Leander’s  Trdiimereien,  fireside 
stories  written  for  children,  and  Ileyse’s  I/Arrabiata,  a  charac¬ 
ter-study  hot  with  the  |)assion  <>f  southern  luirope.  In  the 
intermediate  course  there  follow  each  other  directly  in  the  list 
Tlauff’s  Das  kalte  Herz,  a  simple  romantic  tale,  and  von  Sybel’s 
historical  essays.  Die  Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I. 
about  as  suitable  in  their  juxtaposition  as  would  be  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  student  Hawthorne’s  Grandfather’s  chair  and  an  essay  by 
h'merson,  or,  to  a  Greek  student,  Xenophon  and  Pindar. 

Desultoriness  is  the  one  grievous  shortcoming  in  our  mtKlern- 
language  teaching;  another,  an  excessive  ambition,  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  most  of  our  secondary-school  work.  Our  teachers  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  literary  sj)irit,  literary  criticism.  Thdr 
besetting  sin  is  trying  to  dignify  their  work  by  pretentiou.sness.* 
They  overestimate  the  intellectual  receptivity  of  their  pupils 
and  hurry  them  into  the  study  of  classical  masterpieces.  It  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil,  to  his  true  valuation  of  the  s])irit  of  the 
foreign  tongue,  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  or  Voltaire,  with  a  drama  of  Schiller  or 
Goethe,  when  he  is  still  wrestling  with  the  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  of  grammar,  when  he  is  obliged  to  piece  together  by  the 
aid  of  the  dictionary  the  barest  outline  of  the  author’s  thought, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  literary  appreciation  of  a  foreign  master¬ 
piece  under  such  conditions.  Do  our  teachers  not  feel  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  rhetoric,  the  close  argumentatiem,  in  the.se  plays?  Do 
they  not  know  what  difficulties  of  thought  these  works  present, 
even  to  the  native  student?  I  would  go  a  step  further.  If  it 

’  What  we  need  is  what  Dr.  Chambers  has  recently  urged,  an  abundance  of  easy 
texts,  stories  written  for  the  purpose  or  simplified  from  existing  tales.  {Schoai 
review,  June,  1904,  p.  479.) 
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be  our  intention,  thru  our  study  of  French  or  German  litera¬ 
ture,  to  interpret  the  specific  national  thouglit  of  the  peoples 
who  use  those  lani?ua.e;^es  (and  surely  this  should  he  the  aim), 
then  works  that  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  classics  often 
serve  that  purpose  less  than  others  of  a  more  modest  value. 
A  work  becomes  a  classic  when  it  transcends  the  national 
bounds  and  appeals  to  the  world-wide  experience  of  the  race. 
Cinna  is  less  characteristically  I'rcnch  than  I.e  Monde  on  I’on 
s’rnnuie,  and  Goethe’s  If^higenic  less  specifically  (ierman  than 
Moser’s  military  comedy  Der  Veilchcnfresser.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary,  furthermore,  in  classical  works,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  French,  is  deliberately  meager.^  None  but  words  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  and  dignity  are  admitted.  Of  course  we  are  by  no 
means  to  banish  the  greatest  works,  but  let  us  not  degrade  them 
by  service  that  inferior  works  will  more  satisfactorily  render. 

The  sum  total,  then,  of  my  critici.sm  on  prevailing  modem- 
language  instruction  in  our  schools  would  be  this ;  our  instruc- 
tif>n  is  just  what  our  foreign  critics  have  intimated.  They 
speak  of  it  as  antitpiated,  barren,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
enlightened  modern  system.*  If  no  radical  improvement  on 
such  work  can  be  initiated,  the  modern-language  work  in  the 
.schools  will  presently  fall  into  still  further  disrepute.  A  change, 
however,  can  be  made,  one  that  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  toward  which  we  shall  approximate  with 
each  .step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  become  the  fashioti  in  much  of  our  educational  work 
to  spurn  any  aid  from  foreign  experiences.  We  must  not  foist 
foreign  methods,  such  is  the  watchword,  upon  our  individual 
attainments;  but  a  good  thought  that  we  can  adapt  and  adopt 
is  good,  whatever  its  origin.  Here  in  language  work  we 
have  scored  a  complete  failure.  Let  us  therefore  see  what 
others  are  dfu’ng,  and  profit  hv  it.  The  leaders  of  educational 
tliought  abroad  have  been  engro.ssed  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  developing  and  perfecting  a  scheme  of  modern-language 
instruction  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  very  nations  that 
have  been  the  foremost  advocates  of  accurate  linguistic  train- 

*  \V.  Mdnch,  Uebrr  Menschtnart  und  Jugendbildung,  p.  264. 

*  Mosely  Report,  pp.  133,  168  el  f>nssim 
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ing.  This  reform,  which  one  of  the  highest  English  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  calls  “  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
in  the  sphere  of  teaching  since  the  Renaissance,”  ®  has  con¬ 
quered  its  way  into  official  recognition  with  the  educational 
experts  in  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy, 
has,  in  fact,  promoted  marked  modifications  in  all  language 
teaching  in  those  countries.  With  us,  hardly  a  ripple  indi¬ 
cates  knowledge  of  this  movement,  and  yet  the  Moflern  Lan¬ 
guage  Section  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  pointed  out  in  1892 
the  glaring  deficiencies  of  our  teaching,  and  Professor  Ram- 
beau,  in  an  address  before  the  Modern  Language  Association 
in  1893,  revealed  in  eloquent,  in  convincing  language,  the  path 
toward  reform.  II  is  appeal  fell  upon  unsympathetic  ears. 
The  will,  (luite  as  much  as  the  capacity,  to  adopt  a  great  inno¬ 
vation,  was  manifestly  lacking. 

The  new  method  is  not  the  ”  natural  method,”  whose  advo¬ 
cates  claim  that  they  would  teach  a  foreign  language  as  children 
learn  their  own.  The  flagrant  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
this  has  obscured,  for  the  time  being,  the  merits  of  this  other 
system  that  reaches  out  for  an  ideal  of  larger  cultural  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  it,  if  you  will,  the  new  method,  the  reform  method, 
the  European  method ;  this  is  the  method  that  has  come  to 
stay.  It  will  be  modified,  perfected,  but  in  its  fundamental 
concepts  it  will  be  the  basis  of  our  modern-language  work  too, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  remain  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  method,  as  used  on  the  Continent,  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  says :  “  The  study  of  modern  languages  has  been  taken 
up  so  enthusiastically  because,  taught  as  living  languages,  they 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  new  and  much-needed  type 
of  liberal  education.  The  movement  is  really  part  of  a  revival 
of  the  humanities  in  education,  as  against  the  sterilizing  influ¬ 
ences  of  mere  utilitarianism.”  ®  Our  future  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  if  it  is  to  emerge  from  its  present  low 
estate,  involves  two  distinct  factors :  first,  a  definite  acceptance 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  reform  method  and  the 
embodiment  of  these  principles  in  the  requisite  manuals  of 

‘  Kin'llay,  Principles  of  dats  teaching,  p.  200,  note. 

*  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (London),  vol.  g,  p.  70. 
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instruction ;  secondly,  an  adequate  training  of  teachers  to  apply 
the  principles  by  the  aid  of  the  manuals,  as  well  as  by  their 
independent  didactic  ability. 

As  to  the  principles,  they  may  be  formulated  thus : 

1.  Language  is  essentially  and  primarily  speech,  hence  all 
systematic  instruction  in  the  living  tongues  must  be  based  on 
the  spoken  idiom.  The  immediate  aim  is  to  enable  the  learner 
to  understand  speech  in  the  foreign  idiom  and  to  use  it  as  a 
direct  instrument  of  thought.  The  pupils  acquire  gradually 
a  vocabulary  in  speaking  constantly  about  the  objects  which 
surround  them  and  the  matters  connected  with  their  daily  life; 
in  these  exercises  the  native  language  is  to  be  used  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  The  nature  of  these  preliminary  exer¬ 
cises  demands  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  main  work 
should  be  done  in  the  classroom,  home  work  being  only  sup¬ 
plementary  and  in  the  nature  of  a  review ;  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  have  a  correct  pronunciation  and  know  how 
to  impart  it;  that  he  should,  furthennore,  know  how  to  develop 
vocabulary;  how  to  fix  by  skillful  questioning  and  varied  repe¬ 
tition  the  relations  of  words  as  sentence  parts,  how  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  grammatical  forms  without  labeling  them  as  such. 
The  pupils’  answers  are  to  be  given  in  complete  sentences, 
that  repeat  at  first  the  very  words  of  the  question;  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  effective  means  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  a 
given  vocabulary;  gradually  there  are  to  be  substituted  the 
equivalents  of  words  employed  in  the  questions;  striking  idio¬ 
matic  phrases  are  introduced  and  repeated,  and  thus  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  grows. 

2.  Grammar  is  to  be  acquired,  but  not  as  a  logical  system; 
it  is  to  be  gradually  and  empirically  established  from  a  large 
series  of  individual  facts,  the  rule  being  always  subsidiary 
to  the  concrete  instance.  Analysis  and  induction  are  to  form 
the  basis  of  grammatical  information.  The  questioning  of 
the  teacher  must  lead  to  the  observation  of  the  grammatical 
fact.  “The  mind,”  says  Widgery,^  “must  become  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  normal  types:  this  requires  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration,  so  that  from  the  many  examples  the  rule  may  spring 

’  Widgery,  The  leaching  of  hiNjfuoges  in  schools  (London,  1888),  p.  17  ff. 
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up,  as  it  were,  by  itself.  All  that  militates  against  it  must  be 
kept  in  the  background.  As  our  grammars  are  constructed, 
IS  it  not  natural  that  our  pupils  do  not  realize  the  relative 
importance  of  rule  and  exception?  The  latter  seems  of  more 
consequence  than  the  former — in  fact,  these  exceptions  are 
a  psychological  monstrosity;  they  represent  so  often  relics 
from  an  ancient  period  of  the  language  and  have  little  bearing 
on  prevailing  usage.”  Irregularities  of  language  cause,  in 
fact,  little  difficulty,  if  explained  as  they  are  met  with. 

3.  The  reading  text  should  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  of  teaching.  Out  of  it  should  grow  the  exercises  in 
pronunciation  that  include  individual  sounds,  as  well  as  sen¬ 
tence  intonation,  the  exercises  in  connected  oral  speech  and  in 
written  reprotluctions,  as  well  as  in  ])ractical  grammar,  every 
selection  being  made  so  as  to  afford  progressively  insight  into 
certain  grammatical  phenomena;  the  reader  to  be  at  first 
simple,  to  pre.sent  material  illustrating  the  daily  life  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  foreign  people,  their  manners,  customs,  history, 
industries,  political  life,  and  leading  up  to  a  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  thought  as  revealed  in  their  poets,  orators, 
historians.  The  preparation  of  such  readers  would  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  significant  features  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  clear  that  the  accpiisition  of  the  ability  to  speak  is  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  these  principles.  What  of  the 
criticisms  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  ?  Let  the  experience 
of  the  classroom  answer.  They  urge  that  the  time  available 
in  each  lesson,  divided  by  the  number  of  pu])ils  in  each  class, 
allows  no  substantial  participation  of  eacli  pupil  in  the  oral 
exercises.  The  objectors  fail  to  realize  what  good  teaching 
can  accomplish.  Every  pupil  shares  during  the  entire  period 
in  the  work,  if  the  teacher  is  clever  and  brings  intense  activity 
to  bear  upon  the  whole  body.  The  pupil  hears  constantly  the 
collo((uial  use  of  the  language,  and  his  mental  activities  are 
kept  intent  for  the  answer  that  may  be  demanded  of  him  at 
any  moment.  In  a  properly  conducted  class  everyone  is  under 
recitation  all  the  time.  That  is  what  the  art  of  teaching  should 
accomplish, — or  does  your  student  in  geometry  think  mathe¬ 
matically  only  during  the  fragment  of  the  hour  when  he  is 
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called  upon  to  recite  ?  A  second  criticism  of  this  oral  language 
work  compares  it  to  the  attainments  that  the  nursery  govern¬ 
ess  inculcates.  This  insinuation  may  well  be  dropped;  the 
reform  method  is  not  the  old  natural  method.  It  insures,  in 
addition  to  comparative  ease  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  idiom, 
a  greater  firmness  in  the  application  of  grammatical  principles ; 
in  fact,  it  is  particularly  strong  in  creating  grammatical  accu¬ 
racy,  and  it  arouses  an  infinitely  greater  interest  in  foreign 
life  and  thought,  whether  they  are  manifested  in  literary 
productions  or  in  the  passing  records  of  the  day.  It  lays 
stress  upon  the  training  of  the  intellect,  which  it  accomplishes 
by  widening  the  sphere  of  interest;  it  involves,  besides  imita¬ 
tive  ability,  a  number  of  other  capacities — mental  grasp,  mem¬ 
ory,  analogy,  and  com[)aris()n,  a  discriminating  sense,  both  of 
form  and  sound.  After  a  most  thorogoing  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  reform  method,  the  experts  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Ministry  of  Education  accept  as  points  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  “  that  it  is  able  to  secure  as  valuable  grammatical  in¬ 
sight,  as  substantial  acquaintance  with  the  literary  spirit  of 
the  foreign  language,  as  the  old  method,  and  that  it  has  added, 
Ijeyond  this,  a  previously  unknown  interest  in  the  language 
and  tlie  life  of  the  foreign  jieople  by  a  training  that  rests  upon 
persistent,  conscious  effort.”  It  meets,  therefore,  both  the 
theoretic  and  the  practical  demands  that  may  be  made  on  the 
.school.  Such  positive  declaration  reached  by  expert  opinion 
that  moves  deliberately  to  conclusions  has  swept  aside  several 
favorite  dogmas  of  those  who  stood  for  the  supremacy  of 
formal  grammatical  training.  It  is  recognized  that  the  control 
of  one’s  thoughts  in  a  new  medium  of  speech  involves,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  concentration  and  an  intense  activity  of  mind, 
which  makes  at  least  as  great  calls  on  the  power  of  logical 
and  formal  thought  as  any  other  form  of  exercise.®  Secondly, 
there  has  di.sappeared  the  old-time  prejudice  that  instinctive 
feeling  for  language  is  in  antagonism  to  grammar.  It  is 
now  accepted  as  its  natural  ally.  To-day  the  reform  method 
dominates  educational  opinion  on  the  Continent;  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  can  we  find  conditions  analogous  to  our  own.  It  is  mani- 

”  Special  reports,  etc.  (London),  III,  512. 
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festly  from  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  Coulton  in  his  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools  and  public  needs  pillories  the  English  head¬ 
masters  for  their  defense  of  a  system  ‘‘  so  Chinese  in  its 
elaborate  stupidity  as  our  present  method  of  teaching  modem 
languages.”  * 

(Jf  what  avail  is  it,  1  say,  to  insist  on  objections  that  good 
teaching  has  shown  to  be  futile?  The  adoption  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  strongly  to  be  urged.  It  docs  not  forestall  individual 
preferences  on  some  of  the  mooted  points  involved.  As  in 
Germany  and  France,  so  here,  we  may  differ  on  minor  points. 
We  may  advocate  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  by  scientific 
phonetics  or  by  the  imitative  process;  we  may  see  fit  to  dis¬ 
card  completely,  or  employ  at  times,  our  native  tongue  in 
teaching  the  foreign  language.  The  matter  is  still  at  issue, 
and  must  be  determined  by  physiological  and  psychological 
investigations  that  have  not  yet  been  adequately  undertaken. 
We  may  use  extensively  or  within  closely  prescribed  limits 
the  rich  fund  of  concrete  material  furnished  by  the  “  conversa¬ 
tion  pictures,”  as  some  one  has  translated  Anschauiingsbildcr. 
We  may  or  may  not  in  the  interest  of  an  intuitive  feeling  for 
the  new  language  (Sprachgefuhl)  find  it  desirable  to  avoid 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  altogether,  verbal  translation  from 
one  language  into  the  other.  In  written  work  we  may  or 
may  not  apply  the  doctrine  of  Walter  that  free  efforts  in  com¬ 
position,  based  on  imitation  of  the  spoken  and  written  lan¬ 
guage,  without  conscious  application  of  grammatical  rules, 
will  insure  idiomatic  writing.  All  these  matters,  in  which 
individual  ca])acity,  preference,  experience  will  have  their  way, 
do  not  impair  the  fundamental  propositions. 

The  very  slightest  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  preparation  of  a  body  of  teaching  material ;  a  word  or  two 
will  explain  the  situation,  b'or  both  of  the  foreign  languages 
that  we  must  consider,  models  are  available  that  can  be 
adopted.  The  text-books  jirepared  by  the  Germans  for  the 
acquisition  of  French  and  those  elaborated  by  French,  Belgian, 
and  Scandinavian  teachers  for  German  are  at  once  a  guide 
and  a  key  to  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  principles.  A 

*  English  public  schools  and  public  needs,  p.  7. 
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study  of  what  has  been  undertaken  elsewhere,  of  the  exhaustive 
literature  on  the  subject,  fascinating  in  its  details,  will  aid  in 
creating  the  material  for  our  special  needs. 

VVe  have  by  natural  advance  reached  the  consideration  of 
the  teacher.  He  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  very  storm  center  of 
the  new  study.  His  work  must  precede  for  some  time  the  use 
of  the  text-book.  As  Widgery  puts  it,  “  He  must  be  the 
walking  mouthpiece,  grammar,  dictionary,  all  in  one  ” ;  must 
be  content  to  give  for  some  time  before  he  gets  anything  in 
return.  He  must  he  accurate  in  his  use  of  terms,  must  know 
exactly  what  the  attainment  of  each  lesson  has  been.  Complete 
mastery  of  each  step  is  essential,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
close  sequence,  no  logical  continuity,  which  is  here  far  more 
important  than  in  the  old  method.  To  maintain  this  mastery 
of  detail  from  week  to  week  by  a  disciplining  of  one’s  memory, 
or  by  a  conscientious  written  record,  to  pass  it  on  as  the  avail¬ 
able  basis  of  further  work  to  a  succeeding  teacher,  is  no  simple 
ef¥f)rt.  'Fhat  it  demands,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  a  most 
careful  preparation  of  the  daily  task  by  the  teacher,  is  clear. 
'J'he  conditions  of  this  new  method  stimulate  the  initiative  and 
inventiveness  of  the  teacher  to  the  utmost.  The  plan,  the 
scheme  of  progressive  advance,  must  be  largely  inlluenced  by 
his  individual  capacity ;  he  ought  to  combine  facility  in  th»* 
spoken  language,  mastery  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  foreign 
people,  with  highly  developed  pedagogical  ability. 

Every  modern-language  teacher  of  (iermany,  according  to 
the  new  method,  is  primarily  a  philologist  ( Neusprachler), 
thoroly  trained  in  linguistic  science;  in  fact,  the  rise  of 
the  reform  method  is  directly  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of 
modern  philology  at  the  universities  since  iSSo.  Obviously, 
then,  one  can  be  a  leader  in  scientific  research  of  language  and 
yet  accept  the  new  method  of  language  ac(iuisition.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice  that  by  this  method  there  is  more 
abundant  occasion  to  develop  a  theory  of  word  formation,  a 
feeling  for  language  kinship,  for  the  relationships  and  distinc 
tions  in  synonyms  than  formerly;  and  it  seems  no  unworthy 
application  of  philology  thus  to  enrich  the  pupil’s  power  of 
speech  and  of  mental  differentiation. 
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Teachers  thus  equipped,  you  will  say,  are  not  available  here 
and  now,  therefore  the  attempt  to  put  the  new  method  to  the 
test  is  idle.  We  may  take  comfort  again  in  the  experiences  of 
our  European  friends.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Wactzold,*"^ 
the  educational  experts  of  Germany  recommended  the  new 
method  to  their  teachers  at  a  time  when  the  larger  number  of 
them  were  not  adequately  trained,  especially  in  speaking  ca- 
f)acity,  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  system.  But  the  principle 
was  accepted,  and  the  teachers  promptly  diminished  the  gap 
between  ideal  and  actual  attainments.  And  another  authority 
of  the  first  rank  makes  this  suggestive  remark :  “  In  all  new 
undertakings  the  persons  qualified  to  carry  them  out  success¬ 
fully  develoj)  from  the  undertaking  itself.”  We  cannot,must 
not  wait  until  we  have  our  teachers  trained  to  the  new  require¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  insist  on  its 
adoption,  there  will  arise  numbers  of  ambitious  teachers  who 
will  take  up  the  new  problems  and  will,  according  to  their  best 
light,  apply  what  capacity  they  possess.  As  they  perfect  their 
methods  and  increase  their  own  resources  of  speech  and  thought 
in  the  foreign  tongue,  they  establish  the  stepping-stones  for 
the  more  ifleally  prepared  teachers  of  the  next  generation. 

Who  are  they  to  be  and  how  is  their  preparation  to  be 
accomplished?  Our  modern-language  teachers  of  the  future 
must  be  native  Americans.  Both  in  Germany  and  France  the 
sway  of  the  French  maitre  and  the  b'nglish  master  has  been 
discontinued.  A  ])upil  learns  a  foreign  language  most  effect¬ 
ively  from  one  who  is  his  countryman  and  a  trained  teacher, 
and  who  has  himself  been  compelled  to  master  its  difficulties. 
There  intervenes  another  practical  consideration.  If  we  do 
not  train  modern-language  teachers  from  our  midst,  we  shall 
presently  lack  even  foreign  teachers  of  any  but  the  most  medi¬ 
ocre  attainments.  'I'here  is  no  reason,  in  view  of  the  great 
present  demand  for  foreign-language  teachers  abroad,  why  a 
German  or  a  French  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  English  should  migrate  to  America  when  his 
command  of  English  gives  him  an  enviable  advantage  at  home, 

Waeizold,  Aufgahe  dea  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts,  p.  7. 

”11.  .Schiller,  Padagogische  Seminarien,  p.  125. 
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'J  he  inferior  quality  of  recent  foreign  accessions  to  our  teacli- 
ing  body  admits  of  no  other  explanation.  Even  now,  cases 
are  not  infrequent  in  which  teachers,  after  a  brief  experience 
in  this  country,  or  in  England,  return  to  advantageous  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Continent. 

A  great  field  of  teaching  opp(»rtunity,  then,  that  has  hitherti> 
lieen  slighted,  is  open  to  our  college  graduates.  To  the  thor- 
oly  trained  American  students  of  modern  languages,  with 
a  threefold  training,  on  the  purely  linguistic  side,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  speaking,  and  in  professional  teaching  insight,  we  nui.st 
look  for  our  future  teachers  of  the  living  modern  languages. 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  college  methods  of  teaching 
these  subjects.  Let  the  colleges,  if  they  see  fit,  iiersevere  with 
the  main  body  of  their  stiulents  in  teaching  almost  exclusively 
reading  knowledge,  and  in  jiromoting  what  is  called  .scientific 
insight  into  the  language.  The  needs  of  the  future  teachers 
of  the  subject  are  of  a  broader  kind  and  reijuire  special  pro 
visions,  special  courses.  W  hat  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
since  in  1892  the  modern-language  section  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  formulated  this  judgment’":  “There  seems  to  be  at 
present  no  institution  where  persons  intending  to  teach  Ger¬ 
man,  Erench,  or  Spanish  in  our  elementary  or  secondary 
.schools  can  receive  the  special  jtrejiaration  that  they  need”?’* 
Philological  seminaries  in  Romance  and  Germanic  philology 
in  which  the  historic  development  of  the  language  engro.s.ses 
the  attention,  furnish  but  one  side  of  the  language  teacher’s 
eiiuipment,  and  are  incomplete  even  along  this  line,  since  the 
stiuly  of  the  historic  growth  of  the.se  languages  usually  stops 
sliort  of  the  present,  as  tho  the  jiresent  were  not  as  much 
an  index  to  the  past  as  five  versa.  W'e  need  not  go  as  far 
as  some,  and  demand  sjiecial  iiisliliifious  for  their  training, 
like  the  uniciue  seminary  in  modern  b'rench  at  Geneva,  to 
which  teachers  from  all  jiarts  of  Europe  tlock ;  but  one  or  two 
courses  should  be  specially  outlined  for  them  and  assigned  to 
an  instructor  or  professor  whose  sound  linguistic  training  has 

Report  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  103. 

”  A  course  in  Modern-language  teaching  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univei 
sity,  is  to  my  knowledge  the  only  one  serving  this  purpose;  it  has  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  Reform  method. 
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not  prevented  his  interest  in  the  living  modern  language,  one 
who  uses  it  with  perfect  freedom  and  insists  on  its  constant  use 
by  his  students.  Of  the  college  instructor  we  may  certainly 
expect  that  such  conversational  exercises  sliall  not  be  aimless, 
rambling;  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  distinct  recognition  of 
the  end  in  view,  they  shall  develop  every  phase  of  insight  that 
may  be  evolved  from  the  language  and  literature,  the  political, 
geographical,  artistic  conditions  of  the  foreign  people,  as 
well  as  its  purely  literary  inspiration.  One  of  our  own  fore¬ 
most  Germanists,  Profes.sor  von  Jagemann,  justifies  such  use 
of  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom :  “Not  that  it  gives 
the  student,”  he  says,  “  a  full  speaking  knowledge,  hut  that 
it  leads  to  a  more  thoro  general  acquaintance  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  literature.”’* 
Such  an  instructor  as  1  have  in  mind  should,  in  addition  to 
conv'ersational  ease,  possess  the  pedagogic  ability  to  direct  the 
work  so  as  to  further  the  specific  ends  of  teaching.  Under  his 
guidance  would  be  discussed  such  problems  as  have  been  indi¬ 
cated — phonetics,  translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  method  of  developing  grammatical  facts  inductively 
from  reading  selections,  the  proper  selection  and  classification 
of  reading  material,  the  extent  to  which  the  illustrative  facts 
of  foreign  customs  and  institutions  should  be  introduced; 
finally,  the  art  of  presentation. 

But  our  future  teachers  would  still  lack  pedagogic  experi- 
etice.  We  are  demanding  of  our  higher  class  of  teachers  in 
other  branches  that  they  observe  model  teaching  in  their  de¬ 
partments  before  they  begin  their  own  novitiate.  America 
furnishes  no  opportunity  for  such  observations  in  French  and 
German  teaching  at  present.  Let  a  part,  then,  of  the  language 
teachers’  professional  training  consist  in  a  year  devoted  by 
them  to  serious  observation  in  Germany  or  France,  and  let 
the  evidence  of  careful  study  (by  written  reports  and  critical 
notes  on  individual  phases  observed)  he  accepted  as  such 
training.  This  visit,  controlled  by  serious  purpose,  would, 
first,  enlarge  their  speaking  ca])acity  to  an  extent  unattainable 
at  home.  They  would  acquire  what  is  an  important  test  of 

Mfthods  of  teaching  modern  /antruages  (Meath),  p.  125. 
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fluency,  idiomatic  modulation,  and  they  would  have  occasion 
to  observe  in  the  schools  abroad  how  pedagogic  ability  and 
enthusiasm,  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  doc¬ 
trine,  move  along  lines  of  individual  preference  to  that  end. 
Descriptions  of  method  can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  actual  observation  of  methods.  They  would  return  to 
us  with  the  conviction  that  language  teaching  is  not  a  per¬ 
functory  art,  that  it  makes  the  severest  demands  upon  the 
teacher;  that  scholarship,  a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  is  a 
prerequisite  demanded  in  Europe  of  all  teachers,  but  that 
beyond  this,  the  broadest  intellectual  sympathy  with  whatever 
makes  for  culture  is  involved;  and  that  the  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  teachers  lies  in  their  ac(iuaintance,  not  only  with 
philology,  but  with  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  well,  and  in 
their  power  to  subordinate  all  their  own  attainments  to  the 
pedagogic  necessities.  They  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  hut 
it  will  be  a  wholesome  surprise,  that  everyone  is  expected 
to  know  zvhat  to  teach ;  equally  surprised  to  find  that  university 
professors,  school  principals,  and  teachers  are  contributing  to 
the  vital  question  hmv  to  teach. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  present  language  methiHl 
in  Europe  lies  in  part  only  in  its  correctness  of  method,  partly 
in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  unfailing 
devotion  of  the  teacher.  His  heart  must  be  in  his  work;  he 
knows  that  on  himself  personally  de[)ends  the  progress  of  the 
class.  Exercise  books,  texts,  guides,  even  the  best  and  most 
methodical,  dc\elop  monotony.  The  teacher  alone  can  gauge 
whether  the  interest  is  maintained.  Freshness,  variety  of 
treatment,  alertness,  bt)th  physical  and  mental,  the  supreme 
capacity  to  collect  the  separate  details  of  information  into 
substantial  results  and  rouse  the  power  of  new  acquisition,  all 
of  these,  part  and  parcel  of  a  strong,  inspiring,  and  attractive 
personality,  are  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
Such  teaching  is  not  easy, — is,  if  you  will,  exhausting — but 
teaching  that  does  not  bring  into  play  the  whole  personality  of 
the  teacher  does  not  deserve  the  name.  From  the  observation 
of  such  work  as  I  have  outlined,  in  classrooms  that  are  alive 
with  the  tingling  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  the  instan- 
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taneous  responsiveness  of  tlie  class,  our  young  candidates 
would  bring  back  with  them  two  general  results  as  a  perpetual 
guidance  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir  less  fortunate  colleagues 
in  other  departments  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  see 
keen,  uplifting  teaching.  They  would  denounce  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  every  subject  all  that  smacked  of  deadly  routine,  and 
would  proclaim  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  live  teacher  over 
the  slave  of  the  text-book.  They  would  appreciate  that  “  it 
is  attenuated  and  impoverislied  teaching  that  neglects  the  direct 
influence  that  the  teacher  can  exert  over  the  young  minds.” 
What  a  consummation  that  would  be,  if  from  our  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  which  is  at  present 
a  very  step-child  in  standing  and  in  accomplishment,  there 
issued  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  the  text-book,  that 
refuge  of  incapacity  and  indolence,  and  the  recognition  of  it 
as  a  valued  servant,  but  a  vicious  ma.ster !  To  me  the  path 
to  improvement  in  our  modern-language  teaching  seems  clearly 
defined :  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  enunciated,  in  the 
radical  change  of  our  teaching  methods,  and  in  the  proper 
training  of  expert  teachers,  lies  the  hope  of  a  regeneration. 

15IHLI0(;RAI>HICAL  note 

Tlie  inception  and  progress  of  the  reform  in  modern-language  teaching 
in  Germany  are  lucidly  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Professor  Mangold,  in  Lexis’s 
work  Reform  ties  Hoheren  Rchulwesens  in  Preussen  (Halle,  1902);  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  educational  authorities  from  an  attitude  of  cau¬ 
tious  reserve  (in  1892)  to  one  of  frank  accei)tance  (in  1901)  is  very  instruct¬ 
ive;  their  memoranda  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  instructors,  I.chr- 
pldne  nnd  T^ehraufraben  ( 1901),  reveal,  especially  in  the  second  part,  the 
“  Notes  on  method,”  the  present  attitude;  for  a  translation  of  these  notes 
vide  English  special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  vol.  ix,  pages  196-199. 

Compare  also:  E.  .on  Sallwiirk,  Eiinf  Kapitel  710m  Erlernen  fremder 
Spracken,  1898;  W.  Munch,  Zur  Forderunc^  des  franzbsischen  l/nter- 
richts,  1895;  W.  Munch,  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischen  Unter- 
richts,  1902;  L.  Bahlsen,  Der  franzdsische  Sprachunterric/it  im  neuen 
Kurs,  1892;  Max  Walter,  Jtic  Reform  des  neusprachlichen  Untet  riclits, 
1901;  K.  Quiehl,  Franzdsische  Aussprache  und  Sprachfertigkeit,  1899; 
Max  Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan,  1900;  Fr. 
Glauning,  Englischer  Unterricht  (Haumeister’s  Handbucli),  1903. 

JUI  Tus  Sachs 

Tk.achkrs  Coi.i.k.gk, 

Coi.UMIilA  Univf.rsity 

J.  E.  Lloyd,  in  Spencer  s  aim  and  practice  of  teaching,  p.  151  (londnti). 
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COMPULSORY  GREEK  AT  OXFORD  AND 
CAMBRIDGE  ^ 

'I'he  two  great  universities  have  been  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adapting  the  conditions  of  higher  education  to  the 
requirements  of  a  practical  age.  Optional  Greek  is  the  bold 
and  comprehensive  recommendation  of  a  syndicate  appointed 
to  suggest  changes  in  the  studies  and  examinations  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  At  Oxford  the  Congregation  of  Resident  Masters  of 
Arts  discussed  last  week  a  compromise  measure  providing  for 
exemption  from  Greek  of  certain  classes  of  students  at  the 
entrance  or  “  pass  ”  examinations.  The  exemption  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  intending  to  study  mathematics  and  natural 
science  for  honors,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  either  French 
or  German  was  recjuired,  with  an  additional  subject  for  Re¬ 
sponsions  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  special  studies  to  which 
they  were  to  devote  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Congregation  there  was  a 
set  debate  between  the  leaders  on  each  side,  and  the  resident 
masters  of  arts,  when  the  duel  was  over,  passed  down  one 
gangway  or  the  other  where  their  names  could  be  pricked  off 
by  the  proctors.  President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College  ad¬ 
vocated  the  cause  of  half-way  reform,  and  replied  in  detail 
to  the  arguments  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
who  advised  inaction  until  the  experiment  of  making  Greek 
optional  could  be  tried  at  Cambridge.  Like  all  pleadings  for 
tentative  compromises,  the  president’s  speech  was  half-hearted, 
the  best  point  in  it  being  that  Oxford  conservatism  must  make 
timely  concessions  to  prevent  Cambridge  extremists  from 
going  into  excesses.  The  compromise,  he  explained,  would 
be  a  safeguard  against  a  radical  separation  of  policy  between 

’  This  account  of  the  contest  over  compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridg;e 
was  contributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  by  a  correspondent  of 
that  newspaper. 
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the  two  universities,  by  which  the  literary  students  would  be 
sent  more  and  more  to  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  would  be,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  swamped  with  science.  It  would  enable  a 
small  and  limited  class,  who  took  honors  in  mathematics  or 
natural  science,  to  have  an  alternative  for  Greek,  and  it  would 
also  place  Responsions  on  a  more  rational  and  therefore  stable 
and  defensible  basis,  because  the  standard  would  be  raised. 
Sir  William  Anson,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  led  the  con- 
•servatives  with  superior  debating  ability  gained  from  Parlia¬ 
mentary  practice.  He  played  as  dexterously  as  Mr.  Balfour 
might  have  done  with  President  Warren’s  suggestion  that  they 
would  do  much  to  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  by  making 
it  optional.  “  If  we  only  dissemble  our  love  for  Greek  suffi¬ 
ciently,”  he  said,  “  the  natural  perversity  of  the  student  will 
excite  enthusiasm  for  the  language.”  The  Warden  followed 
this  fine  bit  of  fencing  by  deliberate  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  schools  of  science  and  mathematics  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  making  the  entrance  into  them  easier,  that  a  degree 
.should  carry  the  imprimatur  that  the  possessor  was  liberally 
educated  before  entering  the  university,  and  that  the  curric¬ 
ulum  should  not  be  changed  until  there  was  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  study  prepared  in  concert  with  those  concerned  in 
the  government  of  secondary  schools.  He  contended  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  for  years  past  everything  had  tended 
to  drive  the  student  in  secondary  schools  to  premature  special¬ 
ization  in  scientific  and  technical  studies;  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  loss  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature  had 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  general  education  and  to  the  actual 
injury  of  students  of  science  themselves.  The  rector  of  Exeter 
did  little  to  offset  the  argument  that  exemption  from  Greek 
would  give  a  vital  impulse  to  that  premature  specialization 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  schemes  of  study  in  the  past;  and 
Mr.  Hadow,  fellow  of  Worcester,  beat  a  final  drum  call  to  the 
conservatives  by  rehearsing  some  of  the  terrible  things  done 
in  the  chaotic  American  universities,  where  a  degree  could 
be  obtained  for  landscape  gardening  or  bricklaying!  The 
champions  of  reform  were  outdebaied  by  the  Greeks,  but  they 
could  well  afford  to  take  their  defeat  gracefully  and  pbilo- 
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sophically.  The  changes  which  they  were  aclvccating  were 
inevitable,  the  Greeks  themselves  being  the  witnesses. 

The  Greeks  have  had  a  brilliant  leader  at  Cambridge  in 
their  battle  for  the  classics.  Professor  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb 
is  not  only  an  erudite  scholar,  with  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  but  he  is  also  a  close 
reasoner  and  a  fine  debater  with  a  sense  of  humor.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  syndicate’s  report  in  favor  of  making  Greek  an 
optional  study  for  all  candidates  for  honors  as  a  sweeping  and 
drastic  proposal,  which  would  drive  classical  education  out 
of  the  lower  schools.  He  cited  the  testimony  of  headmasters 
in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  syndicate  was  bent  upon 
killing  off  classical  study,  and  tiuoted  Lord  Kelvin  as  saying 
that  it  was  useful  for  men  of  science  to  know  Greek.  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  inferior  French  or  German  could  be  a 
substitute  for  Greek,  which  was  “  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of 
expression  the  world  has  ever  known.”  Tt  was  not,  however, 
until  he  began  to  depict  the  horrors  of  a  Greekless  generation 
in  a  Greekless  land  that  he  turned  the  laugh  against  the  scien¬ 
tific  barbarians  and  won  the  sympathies  of  the  learned  dons. 
He  gave  a  pathetic  account  of  a  Greek  professor  in  New 
Zealand,  who  was  called  upon  to  mourn  over  an  old  friend 
disguised  as  Andromash,  to  infer  the  identity  of  one  of  th.e 
parties  in  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Sich,  to  read  a  poem  with 
Herodotus  rhyming  with  lotus,  and  to  hear  Bootes  degraded 
into  Boots  at  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  university 
dons  received  these  quips  with  guffaws  of  laughter,  but  they 
could  hardly  have  been  convinced  that  classical  names  would 
be  generally  mispronounced  by  the  educatecl  if  Greek  were  an 
optional  study  for  “  poll  ”  or  “  pass  ”  men  and  French  or 
German  were  thoroly  taught  in  its  place.  A  Greekless  land 
where  the  most  delicate  instrument  of  humanistic  expression 
is  neglected,  and  obscurantism  is  substituted  for  the  work  of 
the  Renaissance,  is  a  fiction  as  disordered  as  gentle  Ophelia’s 
dreams.  It  is  quite  credible  that  the  reforms  suggested  by 
the  syndicate  may  be  adopted  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
and  that  both  classical  studies  and  modern  literature  and  natu¬ 
ral  science  will  be  more  sympathetically  taught  and  higher 
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educational  standards  established.  Yet  so  impassioned  was 
Sir  Richard  Jebb’s  plea  for  Greek  as  the  foundation  of  liberal 
learning  that  some  of  the  progressive  men  who  had  signed  the 
syndicate  report  must  have  had  searchings  of  heart,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  they  had  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and 
given  a  signal  for  a  plunge  into  the  mediaeval  night,  out  of 
which  there  could  come  no  hope  of  a  second  Renaissance. 

The  reformers,  however,  were  not  silenced.  The  master  of 
Trinity,  Dr.  Butler,  contended  that  while  Greek  was  a  superb 
training  for  boys  at  public  schools,  it  had  been  proved  by  long 
experience  that  it  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  many  students 
to  carry  when  it  was  added  to  other  studies.  If  Greek  as  a 
compulsory  requirement  were  deterring  many  from  obtaining 
a  university  education,  the  conditions  must  be  relaxed ;  and 
at  the  worst,  Englishmen  could  be  made  to  respect  the  classics 
thru  really  g(X)d  translations,  and  the  women  of  the  future 
might  teach  their  children  love  of  Greek  culture,  which  the 
mothers  of  the  past  had  been  unable  to  impart.  Professor 
Maitland  said  that  Greek  was  useless  and  did  positive  harm. 
Professor  Westlake  and  Dr.  Maclure  argued  strenuously  that 
the  proposed  changes  would  promote  efficiency  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  study  of  Greek  would 
be  imperiled.  The  master  of  Peterhouse  considered  Greek 
an  unequaled  instrument  of  culture,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
make  it  the  only  test  of  a  liberal  education.  He  contended 
that  the  university  scholars  were  not  justified  in  forcing  Greek 
upon  all  students,  when  there  was  a  public  demand  for  a 
change.  Dr.  Cha.se,  the  i)resident  of  Queen’s,  advocated  the 
institution  of  new  degrees,  which  should  recognize  what  he 
defined  as  “  the  bifurcation  of  studies.”  All  students  from 
whom  Greek  was  required  should  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  and  science  student.s,  dispensing  with  the  Greek 
foundation,  should  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Professor  Allbutt  frankly  admitted  that  the  “pass”  men 
knew  hardly  any  Greek  and  Latin  very  indifferently,  and 
he  supported  the  report  on  the  ground  that  optional  studies 
would  promote  efficiency.  The  conservatives  also  stood  gal¬ 
lantly  by  their  guns.  Dr.  Dow,  the  headmaster  of  West- 
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minster  School,  sounded  a  warning  against  inviting  premature 
specialization,  and  asserted  that  in  the  grammar  schools  par¬ 
ents  objected  to  every  subject  in  turn  as  not  likely  to  be  “  use¬ 
ful  in  later  life.”  Once  let  Greek  cease  to  be  compulsory 
at  the  universities  and  it  would  go  altogether,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  would  be  a  terrible  catastrophe,  since  all  that  was 
good  and  promising  in  the  schools  came  from  the  classical 
boys,  and  all  that  was  bad  from  the  uneducated  moderns! 
Professor  Mayor  was  equally  enthusiastic  ov^er  the  virtues  of 
the  classics,  especially  if  the  Greek  alphabet  were  taught  in 
the  right  way,  and  he  had  a  fine  ride  on  a  pet  hobby  of  bis 
own ! 

The  Cambridge  reformers  have  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  being  logical  and  practical.  They  began  their  campaign 
two  years  ago  in  an  inconclusive  way  by  raising  the  question 
whether  certain  classes  of  honor  men  should  be  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  passing  in  Greek.  Originally  they  suggested 
that  French  and  Cierman  could  be  accepted  as  an  alternative 
to  Greek.  They  now  propose  that  either  I'rench  or  German 
should  be  taken  as  an  offset,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
reproach  of  reducing  their  alternative  one-half.  They  do  not, 
however,  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  Oxford  reformers  in  re¬ 
stricting  exemption  from  Greek  to  students  of  mathematics 
and  science.  They  bring  forward  a  comprehensive  i)roposal 
that  a  smattering  of  Greek  shall  not  be  essential  in  passing 
the  previous  examination,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Little 
Go  ” ;  and  they  advocate  the  change  on  the  ground  that  the 
number  of  students  is  not  increasing  at  the  university  and  that 
elasticity  is  indispen.sable  in  applying  educational  tests  to 
modern  progress.  Dr.  Ward,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  syndicate’s  report,  described  it  as  a  compromise 
with  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  and  contended  that  Greek 
stood  in  the  way  of  certain  careers,  and  that  subjects  which 
were  aids  rather  than  hindrances  would  be  more  stimulating 
to  many  students.  The  argument  for  expediency  was  stated 
m  its  two  aspects — first,  that  the  university  was  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  a  flexible,  mo<lern  spirit,  and,  second, 
that  it  was  reducing  its  own  revenues  by  closing  its  doors 
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against  students  who  took  a  practical  view  of  their  careers  and 
considered  it  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  acquire  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  three  days’  debate  in  the 
Senate  House  was  admirably  conducted  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  “  pass  ”  examina¬ 
tions,  and  cautious  opportunists  were  heard  with  thankful 
hearts  by  the  conservatives  when  they  urged  the  expediency 
of  delay  so  that  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  universities 
could  be  secured,  and  Oxford  not  allowed  to  obtain  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  becoming  the  stronghold  of  classical  literature,  while 
Cambridge  was  “  swamped  ”  with  science  and  mathematics. 
This  is  the  solution  desired  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  both 
universities,  altho  the  feeling  in  favor  of  making  Greek  a 
voluntary  and  optional  study  is  much  stronger  at  Cambridge 
than  at  Oxford. 
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DISCUSSION 

A  PLEA  FOR  CyESAR 

The  average  person  who  has  read  Caesar’s  Commentaries  in 
his  Latin  course  remembers  the  book  as  a  mass  of  subjunctives 
and  ablatives  and  the  period  as  a  time  of  stupid  grinding.  To 
his  mind,  the  Ccnnmentaries  is  the  dullest  book  in  existence, 
the  contents  of  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  him.  He  may  re¬ 
member  that  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  but  there  his 
knowledge  of  the  book  ceases.  To  him  the  entire  book  is  ex¬ 
tremely  distasteful.  Not  only  the  pupil  has  this  opinion,  but 
many  teachers  secretly  think  that  Caesar  is  extremely  dull  and 
do  their  teaching  in  a  bored,  mechanical  way,  regarding  it 
merely  as  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

Why  is  this  dislike  so  general?  Have  the  educators  care¬ 
fully  picked  out  an  uninteresting,  stupid  historical  work  to  be 
read  in  detail  by  the  young  people  of  the  world?  If  so,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  it,  for  certainly  there  must  be  some  interesting 
book  of  those  energetic  old  Romans  that  would  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  But  this  is  not  true,  for,  without  question,  the 
Commentaries  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  account  of  military 
maneuvers,  the  most  concise  history  ever  written.  The  events 
narrated  are  wide-reaching  in  importance,  are  exciting  and 
varied.  The  writer  tells  of  them  vividly,  interestingly,  inserting 
here  and  there  descriptions  of  customs  and  people,  and  brief, 
pithy  comments  of  his  own.  From  a  military  standpoint,  this 
work  has  always  been  valuable  because  of  the  military  maneu¬ 
vers  described  and  the  wise  generalship  shown.  Napoleon  al¬ 
ways  had  a  copy  with  him,  Wellington  on  his  campaigns  slept 
with  one  underneath  his  pillow.  The  other  great  generals  of 
the  world  have  shown  similar  appreciation. 

If  the  world  gives  such  general  approval,  why  should  these 
young  people  so  insolently  frown  upon  it?  Is  the  book  of  the 
sort  that  does  not  appeal  to  Ixiys  and  girls  of  that  age?  I  have 
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seldom  found  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  was  not  passionately  inter¬ 
ested  in  battles  and  military  matters.  II  is  spare  hours  he  spends 
in  reading  the  stories  of  Indian  fights.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  C ommentaries  should  interest  him  from  the  start.  The  girl 
of  that  age,  1  will  grant,  has  not  the  same  intense  liking  for 
fighting,  but  she  is  interested  in  anything  with  a  good  story  in 
it.  Has  not  Caesar  that?  I  know  from  actual  e.xperience  that 
Caesar  can  he  made  to  interest  both  boys  and  girls.. 

Since  the  conditions  are  all  favorable  for  making  this  work 
attractive,  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  teacher  and  her  metluxl 
In  the  first  place,  she  is  usually  not  at  all  interested  in  the  b(wk 
herself  and  is  naturally  unable  to  inspire  interest  in  others 
With  any  subject,  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  all-important 
If  the  teacher  lacks  these,  she  might  better  cease  teaching  the 
subject  that  l)ores  her.  This  lack  of  interest  is  due,  first,  to  the 
l)rejudice  that  has  been  handed  down  to  her,  the  prejudice 
gained  when  she  herself  studied  Caesar,  and  second,  to  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  subject-matter.  The  teacher  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  Roman  history,  should  know  thoroly  the  histori¬ 
cal  setting  and  the  life  of  Ciesar.  This  may  seem  like  a  matter 
of  course,  but  many  teachers  with  a  vague  knowledge  of  these 
things,  and  a  realization  that  they  have  been  over  this  ground 
once,  are  apt  to  trust  to  what  they  happen  to  know.  But  with 
a  thoro  knowledge,  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  read  intelligently 
Caesar’s  diary  and  to  appreciate  what  it  meant  in  his  life  his¬ 
tory  and  the  world’s.  There  is.  however,  another  bander. 
Women — and  these  teachers  are  mostly  women — have  a  great 
ignorance  and  dislike  for  military  matters  and  have  little  desire 
to  understand  them.  This  indifference  should  be  overcome,  few 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  army  is  necessary 
to  have  the  students  read  intelligently.  With  this  difficulty 
mastered,  with  the  teacher  enthusiastic  and  .sure  of  her  ground, 
the  class  starts  without  a  handicap.  I  am  taking  for  granted 
that  the  members  have  had  fair  instruction  in  first-year  Latin 

For  many  years  the  Commentaries  has  been  read  as  soon  a.s 
some  knowledge  of  the  nuliments  of  the  language  is  gained 
It  has  been  used  as  a  drill-book  to  iinjiress  u]xjn  the  student  the 
forms  and  rules  he  has  imperfectly  mastered.  Each  line  i-. 
simply  a  framework  for  conditions  contrary  to  fact,  ablative-. 
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of  characteristic,  double  datives.  Evidently  Ctesar’s  object  in 
writing  this  book  was  to  illustrate  each  and  every  rule  of  the 
Latin  grammar  and  to  show  how  many  turns  of  thought  could 
he  expressed  by  a  single  case.  That  active,  versatile  general 
could  no  doubt  have  written  an  excellent  lKX)k  for  such  a  pur- 
])ose;  hut  what  would  he  think,  if  he  knew  that  the  diary  of 
some  of  his  most  important  years  was  put  to  this  use  ?  In  many 
classes  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned,  except  as  the  translation 
demands  it.  The  history  side  is  entirely  ignored,  the  students 
forget  from  day  to  day  what  they  have  read  and  have  little  idea 
of  the  story  they  are  translating.  For  them  the  hook  has  no 
more  human  interest  than  the  Latin  grammar  itself.  This 
statement  is  not  exaggerated,  for  these  conditions  are  seen  every 
day.  And  this  is  the  place  the  Commentaries  has  in  the  Latin 
course  in  the  average  .school.  Very  evidently  this  method  is 
wrong.  I  shall  now  try  to  outline  the  metluxl  1  advi.se. 

The  first  recitation,  for  which  the  student  has  little  chance  to 
make  preparation,  should  lie  filled  entirely  by  the  teacher.  She 
''hould  prepare  herself  to  give  an  informal  talk  alxnit  the  state 
of  Rome  at  the  time,  and  Caesar’s  fortunes  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Callic  campaigns,  and  should  rcxpiire  the  students  the 
next  day  to  give  a  similar  resume,  based  on  her  lecture.  In 
that  way,  the  student,  who  knows  nothing  alxKit  Roman  history, 
can  start  his  first  chapter  with  a  clear  impression  of  how  mat¬ 
ters  stand  and  a  curiosity  to  know  how  C;esar’s  hold  project  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  will  turn  out. 

The  teacher,  of  course,  feels  that  she  must  make  firm  the  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  the  student  has,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  syntax.  A  certain  amount  of  such  work  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  should  he  done  clearly  and  thoroly.  My  advice  is  to 
bring  out  the  most  important  constructions  in  the  lesson,  em¬ 
phasizing  them  with  a  few  sentences  of  Latin  prose,  hut  not 
to  try  to  make  this  work  exhaustive.  Learn  to  neglect  the 
commoner  constructions.  In  regard  to  the  pro.se  work,  which 
fixes  syntax  rules  as  nothing  else  will,  I  found,  after  trying 
various  ways,  that  two  sentences  a  day  were  sufficient  and  all 
that  our  recitation  would  give  us  time  for.  These  can  he  taken 
from  a  text-hook  in  prose,  or  can  he  written  by  the  teacher,, 
based  on  the  vocabulary  and  constructions  of  the  les.son.  I  also 
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^ave  out  to  be  reviewed  a  grammar  reference  which  the  sen¬ 
tences  illustrated.  Syntax-work  in  Caesar  I  regard  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  to  be  kept  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible. 
■Vever  emphasize  it,  and  do  not  let  the  pupil  think  that  this  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  reading  Caesar.  A  little  syntax,  but 
this  done  well,  is  my  advice. 

Naturally  the  bulk  of  time  and  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
in  translation.  I  used  to  always  emphasize  the  review  transla¬ 
tion,  telling  the  pupils  that,  while  an  incorrect  reading  in  the 
advance  work  was  excusable,  that  the  reading  of  the  review 
should  be  perfect,  and  that  no  excuse,  except  an  absence  the 
previous  day,  would  be  accepted.  As  I  said  to  my  class  often, 
a  perfect  reading  of  the  reviews  means  a  perfect  reading  of  the 
whole  book.  Therefore,  have  the  review  reading  done  first, 
insist  upon  good  English,  and  ask  no  syntax  questions.  The 
technical  work  is  supposed  to  have  f>een  done  the  previous  day. 
Going  on  to  the  advance  work,  do  this  in  a  detailed  fashion, 
making  sure  the  difficulties  become  perfectly  clear.  The  teacher 
should  explain  a  great  deal  herself,  besides  asking  the  class  to 
do  so.  Many  pupils  who  find  the  work  hard  will  not  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  Consequently  these  must  be  anticipated  by  the  teacher. 
Err  rather  on  the  side  of  making  too  many  explanations  than 
too  few.  After  this  thoro  translation  of  the  text  is  made  with 
the  historical  side  kept  always  in  the  foreground,  the  teacher 
should  read  to  the  class  the  entire  advance  translation,  giving 
the  best  English  that  she  has  at  her  disposal  and  urging  the 
pupils  to  improve  upon  her  reading  the  next  day.  This  I 
found  the  greatest  help  of  all  in  bringing  forth  good  readings. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  this,  his  first  foreign  language, 
the  student  falls  easily  into  the  habit  of  translating  without 
sensing  what  he  is  reading.  This  is  easily  detected  and  should 
be  vigorously  fought.  K  rc{>etition  of  the  pupil’s  translation 
will  often  show  him  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  story  itself  makes  senseless  reading  impossible. 

Encourage  informal  discussions  of  all  kinds.  The  lx>ys  will 
criticise  Caesar’s  generalship,  the  girls,  his  cruelty.  Maps  and 
battle  plans  should  be  used  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  occa¬ 
sion  for  them.  After  the  reading  of  an  imix>rtant  engagement, 
I  used  to  send  a  pupil  to  the  blackboard,  where  he  would  make 
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a  crude  plan  of  the  battle  and  then  describe  informally  to  the 
class  the  movements  of  the  two  armies.  This  work  always 
appealed  to  the  boys.  Of  course,  the  class  must  know  thoroly 
Caesar’s  army  and  the  military  methods  of  that  day. 

As  we  finished  each  campaign,  I  required  a  written  account 
of  it  from  ever)'  member  of  the  class.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  I  assigned  brief  papers  upon  different  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  written  and  read  in  class  the  next  day.  This  work 
filled  an  entire  recitation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  whole  year.  These  papers,  which  were 
very  brief,  I  tried  to  make  show  what  the  student  had  gained 
from  the  year’s  work  historically.  The  subjects  were  all  differ¬ 
ent.  A  few  that  I  remembered  were,  “  The  generalship  of 
Ctesar,”  “  Caesar’s  personal  appearance,”  “  The  character  of 
Cae-sar,”  “  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,”  “  Rome’s  provincial 
government.”  The  result  will  be  surprising,  much  better  than 
the  teacher  expects.  1  was  completely  astounded  at  the  paper 
handed  in  to  me  by  a  boy,  who  was  a  rather  indifferent  student, 
and  who,  ai)parently,  had  not  got  much  out  of  the  work.  His 
subject  was,  “  The  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.”  The  paper,  written  in  his  own  crude  way, 
which  showed  that  the  work  was  all  his  own,  brought  out 
points  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  and  was  better  than  1,  with 
my  better  preparation,  could  have  written. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  urge  upon  teachers  is  this:  make 
Caesar  and  his  generals  human.  Make  the  children  feel  that 
they  are  men  with  much  the  same  feelings  and  ambitions  as 
those  who  people  the  earth  to-day,  and  not  dried-up  mummies 
with  whom  the  pupils  can  have  little  sympathy.  Bring  out  their 
weaknesses,  too,  like  Ci;esar’s  dandyism.  The.se  show  their 
kindred  human  tendencies. 

Perhaps  teachers  will  think  tliat  1  have  planned  more  work 
than  can  be  done  successfully,  but  they  will  not  find  it  so.  Much 
of  the  historical  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  herself  in  the  class¬ 
room,  informally  and  as  occasion  demands  it.  Of  course,  time 
must  not  be  wasted.  The  teacher  must  use  her  judgment  in 
planning. 

The  keynote  of  my  paper  has  been,  make  the  children  feel 
that  they  arc  reading  an  interesting  history,  not  a  dead  Ian- 
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guage.  They  will  be  easily  interested.  One  of  my  boys,  who 
was  transferred  from  one  division  of  Caesar  to  another  more 
advanced,  upon  being  told  that  the  intervening  translation  work 
would  have  to  be  made  up,  said  to  his  mother :  “  Why,  I  in¬ 
tended  reading  that  anyway,  mother,  for  Caesar  is  a  story  and 
I  want  to  see  how  it  is  coming  out.”  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  for  I  did  not  realize  that  I  had  aroused  his  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pupil  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  work 
shall  be  made  interesting.  He  should  not  be  asked  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  stupid  work.  Caesar’s  Commentaries  is 
worthy  of  appreciation  and  the  pupil  capable  of  appreciating. 
Consequently,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  in  her  office,  but 
should  contribute  her  share  to  making  this  triumvirate  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Kath.\rine  Darrin 

Addison.  N.  Y. 
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Education  as  adjustment:  educational  theory  viewed  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought — By  M.  V.  O’Shea.  New  York;  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
xiv-|-3i6.  $1.50. 

“  The  greatest  need  in  education  to-day,”  one  reads  in  the 
preface,  ”  is  the  development  of  scientific  tem])er  among 
teachers,  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  method  by  all  who  treat 
of  educational  questions.”  Since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  men’s  thinking  has  been  controlled  by  two  vastly  different 
methods.  The  great  majority,  following  the  example  of  the 
founder  of  the  .Academy,  and  employing  introspection  and 
deduction,  have  evolved  truth  out  of  their  own  inner  conscious¬ 
ness,  while  the  few,  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  or, 
at  least,  animated  by  his  spirit,  have  been  willing  to  investigate 
the  facts  in  things,  and  have,  thru  toilsome  processes  of  induc¬ 
tion,  attempted  to  establish  truth  in  its  larger  relations.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Professor  O’Shea  and  of  those  who  read 
his  writings  that  his  mind  has  been  cast  in  the  .Aristotelian 
mold. 

This  new  work,  which  is  centered  around  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
justment,  is  divided  into  three  ])arts.  In  Part  I.  the  present 
status  of  education  as  a  science  is  faithfully  described.  Tbe 
(lue.stion,  too  fre(|uently  asked  even  in  our  own  day,  whether 
there  be,  or  can  be,  a  science  of  education,  is  answered  fully 
and  convincingly.  The  i)osition  of  Professor  Dilthey  and 
others  who  speak  with  derision  of  education  as  a  science  is 
refuted  in  the  s])irit  of  the  true  scientist,  who  never  confounds 
assertion  with  argument,  or  impudence  with  wisdom. 

The  last  cha])ter  of  Part  I.  treats  of  the  data  for  a  science  of 
education,  discussing  the  respective  values  of  the  various  classes 
of  facts  contributed  by  the  study  of  biographies,  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  education,  aS  well  as  by 
the  experimentation  and  research  advocated  by  sane  leaders 
in  the  child-study  movement.  Especially  valuable  is  the  secticui 
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which  explains  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  It  is  now  a 
g’enerally  accepted  truth,  as  Joseph  Le  Conte  expresses  it,  that 
“  the  leaven  of  evolution  and  the  evolution  method  have 
leavened  the  whole  lump  of  knowledge,  especially  in  those  de¬ 
partments  which  are  too  complex  to  be  subdued  by  other  knowl¬ 
edge.”  “  This  evolutionary  principle,”  says  Professor  O’Shea, 
“  has  rendered  great  service  to  education.  It  has  pointed  out 
conclusively,  for  most  men  at  any  rate,  that  the  requisite  for 
successful  living  is  adjustment  to  the  environing  world  of  people 
and  of  nature,  altho  the  precise  significance  of  adjustment  may 
yet  be  a  matter  upon  which  men  are  not  universally  agreed.  It 
has  illumined  many  dark  problems  in  psychology,  showing,  not 
in  detail  only,  hut  in  a  large  way,  for  what  end  the  mind  of 
man  has  been  fashioned,  of  what  it  is  capable,  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  will  function  most  effectively.  It  has  pre¬ 
sented  ns  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  mind  and  its  gradual 
development  thruont  racial  history,  so  we  may  see  what  powers 
have  been  created  from  time  to  time,  and  for  what  end.  Every 
pha.se  of  human  life  and  achievement  viewed  from  this 
new  standpoint  becomes  more  intelligible:  the  reason  of 
things  becomes  more  apparent,  and  everywhere  there  is 
clearer  perception  of  ‘  the  increasing  purpose  that  thru  the  ages 
runs.’  ” 

Part  II.  examines  the  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  The 
doctrines  of  unfoldment,  of  acquisition,  of  formal  discipline, 
and  of  utility  in  a  material  sense,  are  each  demonstrated  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  supreme,  comprehensive  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  conceived  by  Professor  O’Shea  as  adjustment  to  the 
physical  and  spiritual  worlds,  a  purpose  which  is  suggested  by 
those  modern  sciences  which  regard  man  in  his  biological, 
evolutionary,  neurological,  and  psychological  aspects,  as  well  as 
by  those  which  consider  him  from  a  sociological  point  of  view. 
This  is,  in  reality,  the  old-time  aim  as  expressed  in  the  term, 
character-building ;  but  the  term  is  now  given  a  content,  for  the 
essence  of  character  is  conduct,  the  doing  of  deeds  by  which 
desirable  adjustment  is  to  be  attained. 

Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  of  Part  II.  deal  respectively 
with  the  implications  of  adjustment  as  the  end  in  education, 
with  adjustment  as  affected  by  social  organization,  and  with 
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the  general  effect  of  adjustment  upon  teaching.  Some  of  the 
doctrines  vigorously  presented  are:  i.  Pleasure,  in  its  highest 
sense,  being  the  end  and  criterion  of  conduct,  furnishes  the 
motif  of  adjustment.  2.  The  school,  being  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  of  society,  is  to  fit  the  “  classes  ”  of  society  for  their 
several  functions.  3.  Adjustment  being  made  the  aim  in 
education,  other  aims,  such  as  acquisition  of  knowledge,  mental 
discipline,  etc.,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  included,  and  education 
will  be  marked  at  every  step  by  definite,  rational  procedure, 
while  the  genuine  interests  of  the  learner  will  be  continuously 
conserved  and  enriched.  The  discussion  of  the  second  of  these 
doctrines  will  not  prove  acceptable  to  some  people,  who  will 
contend  that  its  spirit  is  too  aristocratic.  They  will  object,  for 
example,  to  the  declaration,  “  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
school  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  which  it  is  maintained 
to  perpetuate,”  for  they  believe  that  it  is  the  especial  function  of 
the  school  to  cultivate  a  divine  discontent  with  the  existing 
social  order,  and  to  hasten  the  inauguration  of  an  era  when 
aristocracy,  of  whatever  tlegree  or  kind,  will  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy.  These  critics  are  idealists  of  social 
democracy.  Among  them  are  to  be  numbered  those  who  would 
solve  the  negro  problem  in  America  by  founding  and  main¬ 
taining  classical  schools  for  children  of  African  descent,  and 
who  would  unwisely  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  same  edu¬ 
cational  regimen  for  a  race  in  its  infancy  as  for  one  in  its  man¬ 
hood.  Still  other  critics,  of  the  aristocratic  type,  would  con¬ 
demn  the  theory  that  education  in  all  its  i)hases — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher — be  supported  at  jniblic  expense,  and  that 
every  pupil  in  every  school  should  be  given  ample  opportunity 
to  realize  the  highest  development  of  which  he  is  capable. 
These  critics  believe  that  higher  education  is  a  kind  of  luxury, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  privileged  classes  only.  Should  both  classes 
of  critics  read  carefully  and  without  prejudice  Professor 
O’Shea’s  whole  discussion,  they  will  discover  that  he  has  made  a 
profound  study  of  the  problem,  that  he  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion,  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  society  thru  the 
ages  has  been,  and  is  now,  undergoing  evolution  along  demo¬ 
cratic  lines,  and  education,  if  properly  directed,  will  have  due 
regard  for  this  truth.  They  will  discover,  furthermore,  that  he 
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lias  a  clear  conception  of  true  democracy,  the  ideal  of  which 
is  not  equality  for  all,  hut  eipial  opportunity  for  all. 

The  discussion  of  adjustment  and  interest,  pp.  146-153, 
should  he  conviucinjj  even  to  those  who,  with  respect  to  the 
educational  doctrine  of  interest,  may  he  classed  as  non-he- 
lievers  or  disheliev^ers.  While  llerhert  Spencer  considers 
interest  as  one  of  the  two  j^reat  fundamental  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  many  claim  that  teachins^  which  is  controlled  hy  this 
principle  will  develop  in  pupils  the  hahit  of  halking’  automati¬ 
cally  at  anythinj’^  calling?  for  strenuous  effort.  Professor 
( )’Shea  is  in  aj^reement  with  Spencer,  as  these  sentences  found 
on  p.  15 1  of  the  work  under  review,  hear  evidence:  “  Interest 
will  not  he  confounded,  of  cour.se,  with  whim  or  caprice  or 
freak;  it  is  not  temporary  or  fanciful.  .  .  .  Interest  expresses 
the  attitude  of  the  ors;anism  toward  the  einironing  world 
which  is  helieved  to  offer  possibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
acquaintance  with  which  is  deemed  to  he  highly  desirable. 
When  the  mind  deals  with  things  in  which  it  is  interested,  all 
its  activities  are  energized ;  it  grows  keen,  alert,  vigorous. 
Tasks  performed  with  interest  do  not  fatigue  one  as  readily  as 
those  one  hates,  tho  they  may  he  far  more  severe.” 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  education  having  been  investigated 
in  Part  II.,  the  method  of  obtaining  adjustment  is  treated  in 
Part  III.  This  discussion,  which  constitutes  almost  one-half 
of  the  volume,  is  a  logical  development  of  principles  set  forth  in 
preceding  discussions.  1'he  organization  of  the  simplest  re- 
.iction-.systems  is  carefully  explained,  the  natural  history  of 
certain  tyi)ical  “  senses,”  such  as  the  senses  of  location,  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of  means,  is  briefly,  hut  well,  developed ; 
how  experience  is  retained  and  abridged,  and  how  apperception 
is  the  es.sential  process  in  adju.stment,  are  treated  in  a  manner 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the.se  topics.  Chapters  XIII. 
and  XIV.  are  dev'oted  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  di.scipline. 
'I'he  defenders  of  this  doctrine  themselves  could  not  improve 
I’rofe.ssor  O’Shea’s  exposition  f)f  their  favorite  theory,  for  he 
fairly  and  adeipiately  repre.sents  its  claims  upon  the  educational 
world.  In  his  strictures  upon  the  weakne.ss  of  that  theory 
.scientific  students  of  education  will  find  lucid  arguments  in 
support  of  their  own  convictions.  That  this  theory  has  sur- 
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vivecl  tlirii  so  many  centuries  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  spiritual  evolution  is  a  plant  of  slow  development. 
It  is  inspiring,  however,  to  remember  that  the  evolutionary 
process  is  hastened  by  such  clear  thinking'  and  j)lain  speaking  as 
abound  in  Professor  O’Shea’s  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  formal-discipline  dogma. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  Education  as  adjustment  does  not 
reveal  marked  originality;  hut  it  is  a  luminous  and  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  present  day. 
It  is,  furthermore,  refreshing  in  that  it  betrays  neither  super¬ 
ficiality  nor  dogmatism,  those  twin  defects  that  too  often  beset 
authors  of  hooks  on  education.  His  work,  tho  written  in 
untechnical,  popular  language,  is,  nevertheless,  neither  inane  nor 
inaccurate.  It  is  worthy  of  occupying  a  valued  place  among 
the  text-books  used  in  normal  schools  and  college  schools  of 
education,  for.  taught  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  written, 
it  will  develop  the  truly  educational,  i.  c.,  the  truly  scientific, 
point  of  view,  which,  after  all  that  can  he  said,  is  the  thing  of 
greatest  value  in  the  etiuipment  of  the  teacher. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

The  Univkrsh'V  of  Texas 


Our  schools:  their  administration  and  supervision — By  William  K.  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1904.  xiii-t-434  p.  $1.50. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  become, 
in  respect  of  the  e.xpenditure  involved  in  its  support  and  the 
numbers  of  peojile  employed,  the  most  important  department 
of  public  service.  So  great  are  the  ends  for  which  the  school 
system  exists,  and  so  comple.x  has  it  become  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods,  that  the  problems  involved  in  its  proper 
administration  and  maintenance  are  worthy  of  most  careful 
investigation  and  study.  While  many  papers  have  been  written 
upon  separate  phases  of  this  subject,  and  while  in  university 
work  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  undertaken 
research  work  along  these  lines,  until  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  there  has  been  no  very  definite  effort  to  bring  together 
material  which  properly  belongs  to  this  field.  The  author 
will  hardly  claim  that  Our  schools  is  a  full  and  adequate 
treatment  of  school  administration.  He  has  explained  in  his 
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preface  that  the  volume  is  largely  composed  of  a  series  of 
papers  and  addresses  which  have  been  published  in  various 
educational  journals.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it  can  be  said 
that  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  together  a  body 
of  data  which,  while  not  wholly  free  from  doubtful  theory 
.  and  repetition,  is  still  rich  in  its  suggestiveness  and  full  of 
practical  good  sense. 

Several  important  phases  of  school  administration  have 
received  little,  if  any,  treatment  in  this  volume.  They  are  the 
several  forms  of  political  control ;  the  school  plant,  including 
the  location,  construction,  and  equipment  of  schools,  as  well 
as  their  .sanitation  and  hygiene;  special  .schools;  the  grading 
and  i)romotion  of  pupils;  school  discipline;  and  the  relation 
of  supervision  to  the  various  educational  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity  outside  of  the  .school  which  are  now  regarded  as  so 
important. 

In  a  few  instances  the  author  has  unwisely  seemed  to  re¬ 
strict  the  field  to  his  own  point  of  view  and  study.  For 
example:  “Our  local  schools  have  no  connection  with  the 
United  States  government,  not  even  with  the  Bureau  of  h'du- 
cation,  who.se  duty  consists  merely  of  collecting  and  publishing 
statistics  and  other  authentic  information.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  national  government  has  conferred  many  direct  bene¬ 
fits  upon  public  education  thru  grants  of  land,  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue,  and  the  appropriations  for  higher  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  have  in  turn  affected  public  education.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  indirect  benefits 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  government  departments  and 
bureaus,  and  especially  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  dif¬ 
fusing  thruout  the  country  such  knowledge  as  has  helped 
to  make  the  education  of  the  whole  people  possible.  'I'he 
Bureau  of  Education  also,  in  publishing  from  year  to  year 
its  inimitable  reports  of  educational  progress,  has  jHit  leaders 
and  teachers  in  close  touch  not  only  with  every  important 
movement  in  this  country,  but  with  the  various  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  foreign  lands.  Were  it  not  for  some  such  well- 
spring  of  information,  much  of  that  unity  and  harmony  of 
thought  which  exists  in  the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union 
would  be  lacking. 
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One  is  surprised  to  find  so  inadequate  a  treatment  of  State 
school  systems,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  authority  for  the 
maintenance  and  administration  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns 
proceeds  from  the  State.  Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  in  large  cities  for  more  centralized  management, 
and  a  plan  is  outlined  for  what  might  he  considered  an  ideal 
State  organization.  There  is  no  j)rol)ability  that  there  will 
ever  he  entire  uniformity  in  the  machinery  of  State  control. 
At  the  .same  time,  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  c<lucation  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  are  not  dissimilar. 

The  field  which  the  author  has  chosen,  and  which  he  has 
thoroly  and  skillfully  treated,  lies  within  the  range  of 
those  experiences  which  the  school  superintendent  and  scliool 
boards  have  with  each  other  and  with  the  community,  and 
with  the  problems  relating  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  school 
ofiicers,  supervisors,  and  teachers. 

The  chai)ters  on  “  Administration,”  “  Supervision,”  “  The 
superintendent,”  and  “  d'he  ])rincipalship  ”  are  especially 
strong.  They  are  evidently  written  by  one  wIk)  has  lived  close 
to  his  work  and  has  been  more  interested  in  overcoming  the 
apathy  of  ])e(q)te  and  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  school 
system  than  in  ])romoting  his  own  personal  convenience  and 
comfort.  If  .some  portions  suggest  the  odor  of  the  shop,  it 
is  because  the  writer  has  been  sincerely  devoted  to  bis  purpose 
and  has  not  permitted  outside  interests,  however  attractive, 
to  neutralize  his  efforts. 

Free  expression  is  given  to  some  prejudices  which  would 
prove  harmful  if  widely  circulated  and  encfuiraged,  as  for 
instance,  on  i)age  291;  “The  educator  who  looks  for  much 
practical  support  from  the  clergy  iii  his  work  of  reforming  the 
schools  will  generally  be  disappointed.  Clergymen  of  any 
denomination  who  take  much  interest  in  the  schools  are  likely 
to  do  almost  or  eptite  as  nntch  harm  as  good,  owing  to  the 
resentment  that  they  are  apt  to  arouse.”  On  page  292:  “  The 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  interest  the  fathers  of  the  .school  children  in  the  schools 
have  usually  proven  useless.”  On  page  294 :  “  The  usefulness 
of  women  in  influencing  educational  progress  is  not  very 
great.”  On  page  295 ;  “  Among  American  farmers  there  are 
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but  few  who  care  about  the  cause  of  general  education.” 
I'liese  statements,  as  well  as  the  one  that  "  women  as  a  rule 
<lo  not  make  good  members  of  a  board  of  education,"  are  not 
universal  in  their  apjilication,  and  hence  should  be  taken  with 
reserve. 

Much  attention  is  gi\en  to  politicians  and  their  foibles,  and 
it  is  a  (ptestion  whether  full  justice  is  done  to  the  vast  number 
of  men  and  women,  who,  without  compensation,  have  given 
their  time  and  have  worked  faithfully  for  their  children’.s 
sclu)ols. 

"The  new  education  and  the  course  of  study”  is  the 
heading  of  a  short  chapter  which  is  suggestive  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  being  considered  in 
a  volume  by  itself. 

Of  the  remaining  chapters,  the  one  on  The  educational 
])olicy  of  the  community  ”  is  by  far  the  most  informing  and 
instructive.  Those  entitled  “  (jetting  the  office,”  and  Sal¬ 
ary,  tenure,  and  certificate  "  deal  with  those  ([uestions  of  a 
])rivate  and  personal  nature  which,  while  of  great  interest  to 
the  principal  or  sui)erintendent,  have  less  to  do  with  his  pro- 
fe.ssional  work. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  administrating 
and  managing  schools  will  be  glad  to  get  hold  of  this  volume, 
and  will  be  grateful  to  its  author  for  the  vast  wealth  of  con¬ 
crete  instances  which  he  has  adduced  to  illustrate  the  attitudes 
and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  school  f)fiicers  have  to  deal 
in  their  work  of  directing  public  schools. 

S.^^fUEL  T.  Dutton 

'I'eachkks  Coli.ege, 

Columbia  University 


The  Belles  Lettres  Series — Dramatic  section: 

1.  Eastward  hot — By  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston,  and  the  Alchemist 
by  Jonson.  Edited  by  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Ph.  D. 

2.  The  good-natured  man,  and  She  stoops  to  conquer.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  by  Austin  Dobson. 

3.  A  blot  in  the  'scutcheon,  Colomhe' s  birthday,  A  soul’s  tragedy  and  Its  a  balcony. 
By  Robert  Browning.  Edited  by  Arlo  S.  Bates.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1904. 

The  latter-day  student  of  the  English  drama  has  good  rea.soti 
for  gratitude;  editors  and  publishers  are  vying  with  each  other 
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in  their  endeavors  to  provide  him  with  solidly  established  texts, 
adequately  annotated,  and  issued  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
Mermaid  Series,  altho  devoid  of  all  scholarly  apparatus,  was 
most  .serviceable  in  its  day.  The  Temple  Dramatists  marked 
a  distinct  advance,  in  that  the  text  was  more  accurately  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  introductions  and  notes  were  far  more  elaborate; 
— and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  the  high  .standard  set  by  the 
first  editor.  Mr.  Israel  (iollancz.  is  no  longer  maintained,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  latest  addition  to  the  .series.  Massinger’s 
Nciv  xmy  to  pay  old  debts,  the  editing  of  which  is  both 
slovenly  and  ignorant.  Three  .American  publications  deserve 
high  praise:  Professor  Manly’s  Specimens  of  the  pre-Shahe- 
speareon  drama;  Professor  (laylcy’s  co-ojierative  Representa¬ 
tive  English  comedies,  and  the  series  of  English  readings, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  Co.,  and  containing  the  excellent 
edition  of  Lyly’s  Endimion,  prepared  by  Professor  George 
F’.  Baker. 

.And  now  IVofes.sor  Baker  appears  as  the  general  editor  of 
the  dramatic  section  of  a  new  Belles  lettres  series,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  as  useful  as  any  of  its  predeces.sors  and 
which  bids  fair  to  surpass  most  of  them  in  the  largene.ss  of  the 
scheme,  in  the  unflagging  attention  paid  to  the  establishment 
of  a  correct  text,  and  in  the  fullness  of  the  editorial  furniture. 
The  several  editors  are  required  to  supply  a  brief  biography; 
a  critical  intrf)duction ;  information  as  to  the  various  readings, 
H)roperIy  printed  in  foot-notes)  ;  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
of  an  early  edition;  a  rich  annotation  explaining  the  allusions, 
etc.,  and  massed  at  the  end  of  each  play;  a  glossary,  and  a  bib- 
lir)grai)hy.  f’erhaps  tins  is  as  much  as  any  reader  has  a  right 
to  expect,  as  it  is  certainly  more  than  any  earlier  editor  has 
given;  and  yet  there  are  readers  who  will  regret  the  failure 
to  supply  the  stage-history  of  every  play,  tracing  its  career  in 
the  theater  itself,  as  one  generation  of  playgoers  was  followed 
by  another.  .As  all  the  great  plays  were  written  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  actors,  in  a  theater,  and  before  an  audience,  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  emphasizing  this  fact,  so  easily 
forgotten  by  the  student  who  reads  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy 
in  the  library  alone.  There  is  no  denying  also  that  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  actors  who  apjieared  in  the  play,  with 
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descriptions  of  their  histrionic  achievements,  will  help  the 
reader  to  imagine  himself  a  spectator;  they  will  aid  him  in  the 
effort  to  visualize  the  actual  performance — which  is  the  only 
way  to  see  the  play  as  the  author  meant  it  to  be  seen. 

For  the  editing  of  two  plays  of  Ben  Jonson’s  inditing  no 
better  choice  could  have  been  made.  Professor  Schelling 
proves  his  competence  at  once  by  the  care  he  has  taken  to 
restore  the  exact  text,  casting  out  Gifford’s  stage  directions, 
which  are  generally  useless  and  often  misleading.  As  the 
actual  theater  of  Gifford’s  day  was  fitted  with  scenes  sliding 
together  in  grooves,  Gilford  assumed  the  same  practice  in 
Jonson’s  time;  and  he  indicated  a  variety  of  changes  of  scene 
quite  foreign  to  the  Tudor  theater,  d'he  Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tists  wrote  for  a  bare  stage,  thrust  out  into  the  audience,  with 
arras  ranging  from  a  gallery  at  the  back ;  this  gallery  above 
they  used  when  need  was ;  and  this  arras  they  parted  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  reveal  a  cell  or  a  study  or  what  not.  At  least,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  present  writer  understands  it.  Altho  he 
is  in  full  accord  with  Professor  Schelling’s  assertion  that  “  it 
would  be  rash  ...  to  affirm  any  given  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  of  scene  for  a  drama  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James,” 
he  feels  constrained  to  put  on  record  here  his  protest  against 
Profe.ssor  Schelling’s  assumption  (p.  368)  that  the  stage 
whereon  the  Alchemist  was  first  acted  had  actual  painted 
scenery,  indicating  the  inside  and  and  the  outside  of  Love-wit’s 
house.  But  this  is  the  only  cavil  the  critic  has  to  make;  and 
the  editor  has  done  his  work  with  skill  and  scholarship. 

Never  before  have  the  texts  of  Goldsmith’s  two  comedies 
been  subjected  to  the  careful  revision  and  comparison  which 
we  expect  nowadays.  Just  as  Professor  Schelling  was  the 
editor  indicated  for  Jon.son,  so  Mr.  Dobson  was  the  editor 
indicated  for  Goldsmith ;  and  his  introduction  and  annotation 
are  as  accurate  and  as  ample  as  any  student  could  wish.  Es¬ 
pecially  useful  is  the  passage  in  the  introduction  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  so-called  “  sentimental  com¬ 
edy,”  which  Goldsmith  scotched  and  Sheridan  killed.  Per¬ 
haps  a  lover  of  the  literary  annals  of  New  York  may  express 
the  regret  that  the  note  on  the  character  of  Croaker  in  the 
Good  natur’d  man  did  not  record  the  fact  that  it  was  from 
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Goldsmith’s  comedy  that  Halleck  and  Drake  borrowed  the 
signature  they  appended  to  the  light  verses  afterward  collected 
as  the  Croaker  papers. 

Whether  Browning  has  any  real  right  to  be  included  in  a 
“  Dramatic  Section  ”  may  be  doubted ;  he  was  no  playwright, 
not  caring  to  master  the  craft  of  the  stage,  even  tho  he  long 
sought  success  in  the  theater  itself.  Certain  of  his  dramatic 
p<;ems  have  been  put  on  the  stage  by  main  strength,  but  their 
proper  place  is  with  the  other  specimens  of  that  rather  absurd 
thing,  the  “  drama  for  the  closet.”  Professor  Bates  says  that 
they  stand  “  higher  than  any  poetry  written  for  the  English 
stage  since  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  period,”  excepting 
only  Shelley’s  Cenci.  But  for  what  theater  was  Shelley’s 
Cenci  written  ?  Indeed,  if  there  are  any  attempts  at  the  drama 
less  fitted  than  Shelley’s  for  performance  in  the  actual  theater 
they  are  Browning’s.  In  his  bibliography  Professor  Bates  notes 
the  incisive  and  illuminative  paper  on  Browning’s  deficiencies 
as  a  dramatist  published  by  Professor  Lounsbury  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  for  December,  1899;  but  he  fails  to  quote  from  it,  and 
he  fails  to  profit  by  the  shrewd  criticism  it  contained.  This 
bibliography,  by  the  way,  omits  the  interesting  account  of  the 
late  Lawrence  Barrett’s  revival  of  the  Blot  in  the  ’scutcheon, 
contributed  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman;  and  to 
be  noted  also  is  the  misspelling  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons.  For  the  rest  the  editing  is  satisfactory  enough;  and 
if  Browning  is  to  be  considered  as  a  dramatist,  and  by  an 
editor  who  is  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  dramatist,  perhaps  the 
present  edition  is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  But  the 
“closet  drama”  is  hopelessly  unreal;  and  its  existence  tends 
ever  to  misguide  poets  who  might  otherwise  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  how  to  express  themselves  in  the  form  suited  to  the 
theater  of  their  own  time. 

This  Dramatic  Section  of  the  Relies  lettres  series  has 
started  admirably.  It  is  well  planned;  it  is  well  edited,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  all  students  of  the  rich  and  varied 
dramatic  literature  of  our  language. 

Brander  Matthews 
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A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States— By  Edwin  Gkant  Dexter 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904.  656  p.  $2.00  net. 

The  merits  of  this  book  are  those  of  comprehensiveness, 
organization,  accurate  analysis  ami  classification,  and  excel¬ 
lent  selection  of  the  material  to  he  included  in  a  single  volume 
dealing  with  str  extended  a  subject ;  its  demerits  are  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  lack  of  accuracy  in  many  details,  not  all  of  them  unim¬ 
portant,  and  a  tendency,  so  characteristic  of  historic  works 
on  education  where  so  vast  a  subject  must  be  treated  in  so 
brief  a  sjjace,  to  accept  stereotyped  generalizations  without 
adducing  facts  to  support  them,  and  the  omission  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  interpretation. 

To  consider  its  merits  first:  It  is  no  small  task  and  no 
unworthy  one  to  comjirise  in  one  volume  of  less  than  600 
pages  of  text  a  survey  of  education  in  this  country  from  the 
landing  of  the  Cavaliers  and  of  the  Puritans  to  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century,  including  in  it  an  historical  survey 
and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  conditions  of  education  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  of  every  stage  of  education  from 
kindergarten  to  jiojnilar  lecture  courses  for  adults,  and  of 
every  ]diase  of  educational  activity  from  an  account  of  early 
schoolbooks  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  variou.s 
peritxls,  the  publication  of  learned  societies  and  the  work  of 
libraries.  No  other  single  work,  of  even  more  than  one  vol¬ 
ume,  has  ever  attempted  so  much,  so  that  there  is  little  basis 
for  compari.son,  and  little  room  for  criticism,  .so  helpful  is  the 
general  result. 

d'he  general  organization  of  the  work  is  into  three  parts: 
the  growth  of  the  ])eo])le's  schools,  higher  and  special  educa¬ 
tion,  ami  educational  extension.  W'ithin  each  of  these  divi¬ 
sions  the  analysis  jinxeeds  along  the  most  obvious  lines.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  survey  of  school  origins  in  Virginia, 
the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  New  b'ngland  colonies,  each  of 
the  other  colonies  are  treated  in  brief,  and  then  some  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  historical  survey  and  a  statement  of 
the  jiresent  systems  and  e.xisting  conditions,  d'he  character  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  book  is  (piite  similar.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  similar  the  book  is  of  little  value  either  as  a  text¬ 
book  or  for  the  reader  who  seeks  an  interpretation  of  our  educa- 
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tional  growth  and  conditions,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as 
a  work  of  reference.  In  this  latter  capacity,  it  is  unexcelled ; 
but  in  giving  any  indication,  even  thru  its  analysis  and 
classification  as  to  why  the  growth  occurred,  or  what  relation 
the  past  may  have  to  the  present  or  throw  light  upon  the  future,, 
it  has  little  value. 

Within  this  limitation  the  selection  of  material  is  e.xcellent. 

That  is,  to  give  in  less  than  two  pages  each  such  a  survey  of 
the  education  in  each  State,  within  fifteen  ])ages  a  survey  of 
the  history  and  of  the  present  work  of  all  phases  of  technical 
education,  within  twenty-five  ])ages  every  phase  of  woman's 
education  frcmi  elementary  schools  of  the  colonial  ])eriod  to 
the  latest  development  of  graduate  instruction  for  women,  and 
to  do  this  all  so  as  to  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  account  and 
leave  a  definite  impression  is  a  tremendous  task.  Probably 
the  most  that  can  be  asked  is  that  the  essential  facts  he  given 
without  attem])t  at  interpretation.  This  Professor  Dexter  has 
done,  and  for  this  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  student  of 
education  in  this  country. 

Probably,  also,  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  the  author  for  not 
adding  interpretation  to  his  facts  when  he  specifically  .states 
that  he  was  “  gove'rned  by  the  belief  that  the  most  crying 
need  of  the  student  of  our  educational  history  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  definite  fact  upon  which  tf)  base  his  own  generali¬ 
zations,  or  with  which  to  inter])ret  those  of  others,  rather 
than  exten<led  philosophical  discussions  of  historical  trend." 

This  first  criticism  then  is  not  upon  the  author's  work,  but 

rather  upon  his  position,  which,  however,  he  has  a  ])erfect  right 

to  take  exem])t  from  criticisms.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 

"  current  educational  literature  is  rich  in  the  latter,  hut  barren  | 

of  the  former."  There  is  much  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  this 

statement,  hut  there  is  much  reason  for  doubting  the  former,  ! 

especially  when  we  have  in  mind  our  own  educational  history. 

There  is  in  circulation,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  amount  of  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  a  kind,  hut  what  is  needed  in  regard  to  these 
generalizations  is  the  adoption  of  the  "gold  standard"  in 
place  of  the  de|)reciated  promise  to  pay.  and  this  is  needed 
(juite  as  much  as  the  small  change  of  historical  fact.  The  i 

.student  who  goes  out  furnished  merely  with  the  latter  as  capi-  j 

! 

i 
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tal  is  not  going  to  do  a  very  large  business  in  the  educational 
mart.  This  interpretation  of  fact  would,  no  doubt,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  be  given  in  class  recitation,  but  for  the 
reader  who  has  not  this  advantage,  something  further  is  de¬ 
manded. 

To  a  considerable  extent  such  interpretation  can  be  given 
by  the  mere  classitication  of  material,  as  has  been  shown  re¬ 
cently  in  the  presentation  of  single  phases  of  the  same  material 
that  forms  the  subject  of  the  volume  under  consideration,  both 
in  the  work  of  Professor  Brown  on  Secondary  schools  and 
that  of  Mr.  Martin  upon  Massachusetts  history.  But  one 
or  two  topics  are  treated  in  this  manner  by  Professor  Dexter 
and  they  rather  unsatisfactorily.  Take,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  our  educational  development, 
one  that  at  some  time  has  related  to  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  affected  every  stage  of  education, — the  district  school. 
But  five  pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  that  treatment  little  is  given  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  system,  nothing  of  the  causes  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  practically  nothing  of  its  immediate  results.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  taken  as  a  type,  and  yet  one  long  step  is  taken  from 
1647  to  1789,  and  the  whole  question  of  origins  slighted. 

An  additional  point  in  the  criticism  of  this  conception  of 
educational  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  other  facts 
of  greater  importance  than  State  or  legislative  enactments,  or 
isolated  statistics.  Such  disconnected  facts  leave  quite  as  vague 
impressions  and  often  (juite  as  erroneous  ones  as  “  philosoph¬ 
ical  generalizations.”  How  can  an  untrained  student  or  reader 
generalize  for  himself  from  such  material?  What  is  de¬ 
manded  is  not  any  less  close  adherence  to  fact  nor  a  less  volu¬ 
minous  body  of  fact  than  in  the  work  of  Profe.s.sor  Dexter, 
but  an  arrangement  of  fact  that  will  at  least  suggest  interpre¬ 
tation  and  aid  in  forming  general  conclusions. 

It  may  seem  like  captious  criticism  to  object  first  to  the 
absence  of  general  interpretation  and  then  next  to  criticise 
those  when  given.  And  yet  the  easy  way  in  which  current 
generalizations,  especially  concerning  the  early  period  of  our 
educational  history  are  received,  provokes  such  criticism.  C  n 
page  13  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  Dutch  who  beg 
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at  the  bottom,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  who  “  rec¬ 
ognized  at  first  only  a  need  for  higher  education  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  learned  clergy,”  in  spite  of  the  abundant  evidence 
that  elementary  instruction  was  included  in  the  work  of  almost 
all  of  the  grammar  schools  from  the  earliest  date,  as  well  as 
carried  on  by  the  same  kind  of  schools  that  existed  in  New 
Netherlands,  and  that  in  1647,  when  the  Dutch  were  still 
passing  around  the  hat  to  support  their  one  (piasi-jiublic  church 
school,  for  which  no  building  had  as  yet  been  erected  and 
concerning  which  the  inhabitants  had  sent  a  written  protest 
to  the  mother  country  to  the  effect  that  “  the  plate  had  been 
for  a  long  time  passed  around  for  a  common  school  which 
has  been  built  with  words,  for,  as  yet,  the  first  stone  is  not 
laid,”  while  in  the  same  year  Massachusetts  established,  by 
Jaw,  a  system  of  elementary  schools  in  every  town  of  fifty 
families.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  Dutch  were  ”  leaders 
of  popular  education  ’’  was  that,  .so  far  as  the  specific  records 
are  preserved,  they  established  the  first  permanent  school  of 
an  elementary  character.  But  all  of  this  has  been  thrashed 
out  elsewhere;  j)robably  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
student  may  be  left  to  his  own  deduction  from  the  facts,  only 
the  case  should  iK)t  be  prejudged  by  insufficiently  supported 
inferences. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  generalizations  of  controversalists 
or  of  general  historical  writers  concerning  the  intelligence  of 
the  petjple  are  accepted  without  question  when  there  is  little 
basis  for  such  conclusions.  The  conclusions  concerning  the 
universality  of  education  among  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  and 
the  Ouakers,  and  other  colonists  in  the  middle  colonies  based 
upon  general  statements  concerning  their  education,  and  the 
fact  that  each  minister,  or  "comforter  of  the  sick,"  was  also 
a  schoolmaster,  are  hardly  valid  as  demonstrating  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  schools  and  the  superiority  of  their  educational  status 
over  that  of  New  England.  In  a  way,  every  minister  was  a 
schoolmaster  for  religious  instruction,  but  that  was  also  true 
of  every  parish  priest  before  the  Reformation  as  well  as  after 
in  the  fatherlands,  England  included,  and  yet  such  instruction 
(was  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  etlucation 
.  vas  universal.  The  schools  that  are  cited  by  Motley  as  a 
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basis  for  tlie  ^generalizations  acce])te<l  by  Wickersham.  l)ra])er, 
ami  a  number  of  oilier  authors,  by  whom  Air.  Dexter  is  evi¬ 
dently  guided,  are  but  the  dame  schools  which  existed  every¬ 
where  in  b'.ngland  and  supplemented  the  work  of  the  higher 
schools  everywhere  in  New  England. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  evidence  collected  by  Godwdn  con¬ 
cerning  elementary  education  at  Plymouth  is  overlooked  in 
the  repetition  of  the  statement  that  this  colony  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  educational  facilities  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Tested  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  school,  for  which  there 
is  no  common  meaning  at  all  in  colonial  times,  this  may  be 
true;  but,  if  the  term  public  school  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
many  other  colonies  among  those  cited  as  pioneers  were 
ef|ually  backward. 

Oiticism  of  tbe  acceptance  of  such  generalizations  is  offered 
not  because  they  do  not  find  acceptance  by  other  writers  of 
prominence,  but  because  they  have  not  sufficient  basis  to  be 
acce])ted  as  conclusive  in  a  work  sucb  as  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Not  to  cite  other  similar  cases  of  unjustified  confidence  in 
current  generalizations,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  most  serious 
defect  of  the  book, — tbe  very  numerous  inaccuracies.  No 
doubt  these  are  jiartly  due  to  the  method  in  which  the  work 
was  produced,  but  if  the  use  of  material  furnished  by  seminar 
students  is  to  lead  to  such  errors  it  can  find  little  justification. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  leave  more  absolutely  false 
impressions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  accuracy 
by  quotation  of  records  is  jireserved,  than  in  four  brief  sen¬ 
tences  on  page  230.  Cotton  ATather  is  given  as  president  c)f 
Harvard  College  for  sixteen  years,  instead  of  his  father.  In¬ 
crease  Alather;  tlio,  to  be  sure,  as  the  records  state,  the 
son  was  to  be  “  acting  ”  president  during  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
longed  absence  of  the  father  during  that  time.  The  number 
of  students  is  said  to  have  been  not  over  twenty  at  any  one 
time  during  the  first  half-century,  which  is  a  decided  under¬ 
estimate.  Of  more  astonishing  character  is  the  statement  that 
the  president  was  the  sole  instructor  or  teacher  during  all  of 
that  jieriod,  and  that  no  jirofessor  or  tutor — by  inference  no 
teacher  of  any  grade — until  1699.  When  in  similar  sections 
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on  otlier  colleges,  such  as  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  and  Brown, 
the  author  shows  that  tutors  or  instructors  were  ap{)ointed 
within  the  first  year  or  so,  it  would  seem  strange  that  sucli 
should  not  be  the  case  at  Harvard.  Probably  tbe  author  is 
not  to  be  criticised  f(.tr  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  beiiuest 
oi  John  Harvard  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  two 
instructors,  for  there  is  .sc^ne  doubt  concerning  the  actual  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bef|uest.  though  there  is  none  concerning  the  order 
establishing  the  instructorships.  The  oversight  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  two  pages  earlier  it  is  stated  that  tbe  first 
director  of  the  new  college  was  dismissed  for  flogging  one 
of  his  own  “  ushers  ” — who  was  none  other  than  an  instructor 
or  subordinate  teacher. 

'fhere  are  numerous  other  instances  of  such  inaccuracies. 
On  page  28,  Dorchester  is  cite<t  as  the  first  town  in  America 
to  support  its  schools  by  direct  taxation,  and  the  records  are 
cited.  But  what  is  revealed  is  that  Dorchester  had  given  to 
it,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  almost  every  Massachusetts  town, 
a  plot  of  land,  in  this  case  an  island,  upon  which  it  levied  a 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  jier  annum.  It  is  specifically  stated  that 
the  sum  is  a  rental  and  consec|uently  not  a  tax.  And  the  rent 
is.  as  a  matter  of  Course,  levied  ujion  the  “  particular  persons  ” 
— to  quote  the  document — ‘‘that  occiqiy  the,  land,  and  who 
not  paying  it  shall  be  dispossessed.”  and  not  upon  the  inhah 
itants  of  the  town  at  all. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  similar  error.  Newbury  is  saitl 
to  have  appointed  in  1639  a  school  committee  to  take  charge 
t)f  the  school  and  provide  for  a  schoolhotise.  If  this  is  so,  it 
is  of  imi)ortance  because  the  first  case  of  the  ajtpearance  of  the 
school  committee  by  many  years,  d'bere  is  no  evi<lence  cited  to 
support  tbe  generalization,  or  at  least  the  one  given  makes  no 
reference  to  the  committee.  While  such  instances  may  .seem 
unimportant,  in  each  case  as  the  first  instance  they  are  of 
great  im])ortance  to  the  historical  student,  and  lead  the  general 
reader  astray. 

.Sufficient  detail  has  been  cited  to  indicate  tbe  defects  as 
well  as  the  .strength  of  the  work;  such  defects  are  numerous 
enough  to  cause  a  modification  of  a  very  enthusiastic  opinion 
formed  upon  first  examination.  But  the  value  of  the  hook  i.- 
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yet  very  great,  for  it  is  easily  first  of  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  is  proving  itself  of  great  usefulness  as  a  text  in  a  course 
which  the  reviewer  gives  upon  the  subject. 

Paul  Monroe 

I'kACIIKK-S  Col-I.Kf.K, 

Coi.l’MHIA  UMVKKSII'V 


Elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus — By  W.  A.  Granvillk. 
Ph.  1).,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Boston  :  (iinn  &  Co.,  1904.  xiv-l-463  p.  $2.50  net. 

A  commendable  feature  of  this  book  for  beginners  is  that  it 
exceeds  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  first  course  in  the  calculus, 
thus  allowing  the  teacher  some  choice  of  topics,  and  preventing 
the  student  from  gaining  the  impression  that  a  short  course 
exhausts  the  subject.  While  the  first  284  pages  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  ])rinciples  and  applications  of  the  differential 
calculus,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  teacher  who  prefers 
to  do  so  from  ])resenting  the  notions  of  integration  and  in¬ 
tegral  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  .study.  Among  the  thirty- 
three  chapters  of  the  book,  we  note  especially  a  chapter 
designed  to  acquaint  the  .student  with  such  typical  differential 
e(iuations  as  he  will  meet  in  the  elements  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics. 

Written  in  the  comix>site  light  of  a  critical  knowledge  and 
an  extensive  didactic  experience  of  the  .subject,  this  work  is 
much  more  than  it  modestly  pretends  to  be — ”  essentially  a 
drill-lKKjk.”  Its  first  (luality  is  clearness;  its  second,  judicious 
accentuation;  and,  while  it  is  not  enenmbered  with  elaliorate 
demonstrations  and  minute  logical  refinements,  the  student 
who  passes  from  it  to  a  higher  cour.se  will  not  find  it  necessarv 
to  unlearn  his  aciiuisitions.  'I'he  ground  notions  arc  admirably 
handled,  and.  thruout,  the  nature  and  limitations  of  im 
jiortant  theorems  are  con.scientiously  indicated.  It  hardly 
appears,  however,  that  the  vexed  (piestion.  w  hether  a  variable 
may  reach  its  limit,  is  in  spirit  really  met  in  the  discussion  on 
]>age  20. 

For  the  physical  appearance  and  mechanical  execution  of 
llie  work,  the  publi.shers  deserve  praise  and  congratulation 

C.  J.  Keyser 

I'OI.CMHIA  U.M  VIKhlt  V 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Report  of  the  In  opening  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  A.  James 
A^e^r^an^^Histori-  Northwestern  University.  Chairman  of 
cal  Association  Conference,  said  that  he  would  strive  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  subjects  assigned  the  other  speakers,  and 
that  his  remarks  would  be  groujjed  about  three  points : 

I.  The  importance  of  the  problem  and  what  has  been  done 
in  the  various  States;  2.  What  may  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  schools;  and.  3.  .Are  we  prepared  in  this  Conference 
to  make  any  practical  recommendations?  He  spoke  of  the 
unification  and  organization  characteristic  of  present-day 
business  and  politics  and  showed  that  there  was  a  like  tend¬ 
ency  in  education. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  t)f  Seven.  .Miss  Lucy  M. 
Salmon  shows  that  about  one-balf  of  the  States  have  a  uni¬ 
form  course  of  stu<ly  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools. 
•As  is  well  known.'  these  courses  are  usually  optional  with  the 
schools.  This  is  desirable  as  long  as  the  office  of  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  jnirely  ptditical.  In  a  few 
cases,  men  competent  to  advise  have  been  called  upon  to  aid 
in  planning  courses  appropriate  for  the  grades.  Even  then, 
these  recommendations  seem  to  have  been  of  but  little  prae 
tical  use.  Last  year,  in  one  of  the  States,  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  called  on  a  committee  of  the  History  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ti>  assist  in  making  a  suitable  course  in  history.  A 
report  constituting  some  thirty  pages  of  the  State  Manual 
was  prepared,  but  it  was  thought  “  too  comprehensive  ”  by  a 
Committee  of  City  Sujjerintcndents.  'i'heir  report  says  in  part 
on  the  subject  of  history:  “It  is  a  crime  against  the  child 
to  crowd  the  school  arts  back  in  the  corner  for  any  culture 
subject,  no  matter  how  valuable  its  contribution  to  the  child’s 
spiritual  life.  The  chief  problem  of  the  school  to-day  is  to 
get  enough  time  for  mastery  of  the  language  arts.  .  .  . 

Little  beside  the  narrative  of  our  national  history  can  be 
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j)resented  successfully  in  the  elementary  grades.  .  .  .  The 

tendency  to  minimize  the  importance  of  war  in  the  history 
of  our  country  is  a  mistake.’’  I'lnis  we  have  the  two  widely 
flifferent  views  as  to  what  may  be  attempted  and  the  method 
to  be  used  in  the  elementary  grades. 

An  examinatitm  of  the  courses  of  study  in  history  adopted 
in  the  various  city  schools  shows,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
problem  has  a  variety  of  phases  and  is  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factorily  solved.  No  attempt  is  made,  in  many  cases,  to 
give  instruction  even  in  the  elements  of  history  until  the 
seventh  grade.  I'lic  teacher  is  then  directed  to  cover  during 
the  first  year  “  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ”  of  some  text, 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  the  text  must  be  completed. 

The  leader  then  compared  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to 
the  subject  of  history  in  the  French  and  (ierman  and  in  the 
American  programs. 

In  closing,  he  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  stiuly  of  history  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  similarly  useful  work 
might  be  done  in  making  out  a  program  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  considering  other  clo.sely  allied  topics.  At  the 
close  of  the  .session  this  suggestion  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cu.ssion. 

A  motion  asking  tluit  a  committee  be  appointed  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association.  The 
( 'ouncil  acted  favorably  on  the  motion  and  recommended  that 
a  “  Committee  of  Eight  ”  should  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future  to  consider  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Phis  rei)ort  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Henry  VV.  rinirston,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
presented  a  paper  on  “  Some  suggestions  for  an  elementary 
course  of  study  in  history.”  lie  .spoke  of  the  differences 
of  emphasis  in  the  elementary  course  as  revealed  by  recent 
writers,  and  especially  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Miss  Emily 
J.  Rice,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  and  Mr.  Frank  McMurry. 
Mr.  Thurston,  after  defining  the  positions  of  these  writers, 
offered  the  following  theses : 

1 .  I'he  course  must  recognize  each  of  these  factors : 
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a.  "J'he  dominant  mental  traits  of  children  at  different  ages. 

b.  The  peculiar  individual,  physical,  and  social  experiences 
tlie  children  are  getting  outside  of  school  or  that  are  within 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  furnish  in  school. 

c.  The  fundamental  difference  between  knowing  the  inner 
spirit  and  meaning  of  l)if)graphies.  episodes,  events,  historical 
material  of  atiy  kind,  and  the  mere  externals  of  such  material. 

d.  The  peculiar  social  demands  of  the  particular  society  in 
which  the  child  must  live. 

2.  Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  an  aim  of  history  teaching 
that  includes  all  of  these  factors  is  to  help  the  child  as  fast 
as  possible  to  understand  in  a  true  sense  what  his  American 
fellows  are  now  doing  and  t()  helj)  him  to  intelligent  volun¬ 
tary  action  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them. 

3.  A  course  of  study  in  hi.story  with  the  above  aim  will 
begin  with  some  of  the  child’s  problems  in  his  contemporary 
.social  environment. 

4.  A  study  of  contemporary  social  problems  that  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  child  will  be  a  part  of  the 
work  of  each  succeeding  grade. 

5.  The  aim,  as  stated  above,  “  To  help  the  child  to  under¬ 
stand  in  a  true  sense,”  involves  not  only  continuous  attention 
to  contemporary  problems  that  are  within  the  ccjmprehension 
of  the  child,  but  also  attention  in  every  grade  to  genetic  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past  that  he  can  under.stand. 

6.  These  events  of  past  time  should  be  cho.sen  from  at 
least  the  following  fields  of  human  activity;  a.  Industrial; 
h.  Political;  c.  Social;  d.  Religious. 

7.  They  should  be  chosen  primarily  from  the  direct  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychical  ancestry  of  .Americans,  and  from  various 
.'tages  in  that  development  from  the  primitive  stage  up. 

8.  Phases  of  human  life  may  be  chosen  from  outside  this 
ancestry  for  good  reasons  similar  to  the  following; 

a.  If  they  are  accessible  and  typical  of  less  well-understood 
phases  of  ancestral  life. 

b.  If  they  have  had  important  inthiences  on  that  ancestral 
development. 

c.  If  they  help  the  child  to  understand  some  phase  of  the 
life  of  his  fellows  by  contrast. 
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d.  If  they  furnish  him  with  the  best  available  ideals  for 
future  action. 

9.  Each  separate  history  topic — civic  function,  industrial 
function,  biography,  ei)isode,  event,  series  of  events,  etc. — 
should  be  treated  as  intensively  as  the  pedagogical  conditions 
allow.  At  the  very  least,  it  should  be  studied  fully  enough 
for  the  child  to  see  it  in  some  of  its  genuine  relations,  breathe 
something  of  its  very  atmosphere. 

10.  The  different  unit  topics  should  not,  necessarily,  be 
chosen  and  presented  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  psychological  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  child  to  relate  them  for  himself  in  a  series  that 
will  make  him  feel  that  present-day  .\merican  ways  of  doing 
things  is  the  result  of  evolution. 

11.  A  great  many  courses  of  study,  differing  from  each 
other  in  most  of  their  details,  can  be  made  out  that  will  ful¬ 
fill  these  conditions. 

12.  The  teacher  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  course  of  study.  There  are  teachers 
who  can  succeed  in  making  their  children  hi.storically  minded 
with  a  poor  course  of  study. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  continued 
the  discussion,  .saying  in  brief :  “  1  should  discard  the  principle 
So  often  urged  for  choosing  the  material  for  the  jireparatory 
years,  namely,  that  based  upon  the  interest  of  the  child.  The 
safer  guide  is  the  child’s  future,  rather  than  his  present,  needs; 
and,  likewise,  in  choosing  matter  and  method  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years,  it  is  the  future  needs  of  children,  most  of 
whom  end  their  school  career  with  these  years,  that  should 
determine  the  dunce  rather  than  their  present  interests.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  child’s  aiititude  aiul  capaci¬ 
ties  are  to  be  ignored,  but  only  that  his  interests  for  the  day 
shall  not  control  in  s<j  important  a  matter.  We  need,  for 
such  a  selection,  the  perspective  given  by  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 

“  This  procedure  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  not 
differing  widely  in  content  from  that  now  followed  in  many 
American  schools.  It  would  give  an  important  place  to  United 
States  history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  riiis  is  per- 
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haps  most  wisely  preceded  hy  a  wear  with  English  history 
stories  c)rganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  work  most 
directly  preparatory  for  the  work  that  follows;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  history  in  turn  by  a  year  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  perhaps  with  some  phases  of  mediteval  life.  The  fourth 
year’s  work,  given  to  biography,  chiefly  .American,  while  of 
greatest  value  in  relation  to  language  and  some  other  work, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  history. 

“  A  course  E»r  the  elementary  school  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  cover  the  ground  indicated  above,  and  this  would  probably 
lie  most  wisely  covered  in  the  order  set  down.  It  is  by  no 
tiieans  certain,  however,  that  the  proportions  would  be  just 
those  indicated.  The  course  outlined  could  be  made  roughly 
to  conform  to  the  demands  of  those  holding  to  the  culture- 
tpoch  the(»ry;  it  is  fle.xible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  children  of  varying  experiences  and  abilities;  it 
IS  rich  in  its  jxissibilities  fc>r  developing  the  imagination,  rous¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  and  for  building  up  standards  of  personal 
and  civic  c<»nduct;  it  makes  it  pt)ssible  for  the  children  to  gain 
some  sense  of  connection  with  the  historic  past;  and  it  en¬ 
ables  them  to  approach  the  study  of  their  own  country  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  with  an  experience  enlarged  by  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  other  peoples  and  other 
industrial  and  political  institutions  than  their  own.  Of  these 
last  years  .sjient  on  Ihiited  States  history,  the  really  vital 
ones  of  the  course,  from  both  the  knowledge  side  and  from 
the  training  side,  no  adeipiate  discussion  is  here  possible.  It 
seems  ])roper  to  say,  however,  in  passing,  since  men  of  inllu- 
ince  are  proclaiming  that  ‘  mental-training  is  a  by-product  ' 
merely  of  history  study  in  the  grades,  that  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  preparation,  of  time,  and  of  skilled  instruction  this 
‘by-product’  may  be  made  of  the  utmo.st  value;  and  that 
a  course  of  study  not  arranged  with  the  possibilities  for  mental 
training  in  view,  is  necessarily  a  weak  one." 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rice,  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago,  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject,  “  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  elementary  teacher."  Miss  Rice  indicated : 
I.  New  ideals  in  education  make  new  demands  upon  the  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher’s  scholarship  should  not 
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be  measured  by  the  capacity  f)f  the  children  for  ac(iuiremeiit 
but  rather  by  tlie  wisdom  necessary  to  guide  experience. 

2.  Relation  of  subject-matter  and  experience.  J'he  subject- 
matter  of  history  is  the  result  of  social  exi)erience  and  the 
teacher’s  place  is  b;  help  the  children  to  make  it  their  own 
as  far  as  possible.  If  this  could  be  done  by  the  children's 
learning  to  state  the  conclusions  of  others,  the  teacher’s  work 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  hut  they  can  make  their  own 
only  such  knowledge  as  their  experience  helps  them  to  inter- 
j)ret.  The  teacher’s  scholarship  must  be  so  broad  that  she 
will  not  se])arate  history  from  experience  nor  from  the  other 
sul.)jects  of  study, 

3.  Emphasis  upon  industrial  history  and  the  development 
of  the  arts. 

4.  Test  of  the  teacher’s  work  is  to  be  found  m  the  habits 
of  study  that  the  children  accpiire. 

The  general  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in 
by  Messrs.  McM aster  of  Philadelphia,  Young  of  Mankato. 
Page  of  De  Kalb,  Sanford  of  Stevens  Point,  Sullivan  of  New 
\'ork,  Moran  of  La  Fayette,  and  many  others. 

A  Round  Table  was  arranged  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale,  to  consider  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  the  subjects  for  the  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  in  history.  Professor  Adams  emphasized  the  fact 
that  under  exi.sting  circumstances  the  doctor’s  degree  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  very  honorable  distinction.  The  can¬ 
didate  was  not  ordinarily  mature  enough  to  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  subject,  and  the  themes  susceptible  of  original 
treatment  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  so  that  we  might 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  practically  ex- 
hau.sted.  lie  urged  that  the  distinction  be  viewed  first  and 
foremost  as  an  academic  achievement,  indicating  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  historical  student,  and 
that  the  hope  of  making  it  a  contribution  to  knowledge  be 
frankly  surrendered.  In  order  to  offset  this  seeming  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  a  higher  degree  should  be  established  which 
might  be  granted  for  really  original  and  mature  work  sub¬ 
mitted  b}'’  those  who  had  taken  their  doctorate  four  or  five 
years  earlier.  This  would  enable  the  university  to  distinguish 
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the  rare,  superior  itiv'estig^ator  from  the  ordinary  recipient  of 
the  Ph.  D. 

Professor  Mimro  of  W  isconsin  and  Professor  Robinson  of 
('olunil)ia  agreed  with  most  that  Professor  Adams  had  said, 
but  deprecated,  as  did  all  the  other  speakers,  the  idea  of  the 
])roposefl  exalted  second  degree,  nor  did  it  seem  to  them  that 
the  subjects  for  dissertations  were  likely  to  be  exhausted,  since 
there  are  well-nigh  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  past 
events  and  conditions  may  be  treated  with  advantage.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard  of  Nebraska  and  Professor  Ibxlder  of  Kansas 
<lefended  the  present  Ph.  I),  degree  as  quite  sufficient  and 
recommended  the  cherishing  of  the  .\.  M.,  which  was  the 
only  higher  degree  that  some  of  the  Western  institutions 
<leemed  it  expedient  to  grant.  The  di.scussion  of  the  A.  M. 
was  the  most  imixutant  phase  of  the  conference.  It  was 
justly  urgerl  that  the  Eastern  institutions  should  not  permit 
anyone  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  M.  .\.  simply  on 
the  ground  that  he  held  an  .A.  P>.  degree,  for  this  offered  a 
premium  to  those  who  refused  to  fulfill  the  juore  exacting  re- 
<iuirements  of  the  institutions  which  mode.stly  refrained  from 
granting  the  Ph.  1).  Should  only  the  well-prepared  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  candidacy  for  the  A.  .M.,  and  should  all  be  re(iuired 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  master’s  essay,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  floctor's  degree  will  lose  any  of  the  prestige  which 
it  now  enjoys. 


Schools  and 
Lectures 


•An  article  on  "  The  public  .school:  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  use,”  by  Mary  King.sbury  Simk- 
hovitch,  of  Greenwich  Hou.se,  which  appears 
in  The  commons  for  September,  1904,  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  interesting  picture  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  settlement  worker,  and 
demonstrates  very  clearly  the  responsibilities  and  possibilities 
of  the  public  school  as  a  center  of  social  influence.  To  a  con 
siderable  extent  this  has  been  recognized  in  the  establi.shment 
of  free  lectures,  and  more  ])articularly  of  vacation  schools 
and  recreation  centers,  and  Mrs.  Simkhovitch’s  plea  is  not  so 
much  for  a  further  recognition  as  for  a  more  intelligent  and 
effective  use  of  the  means  already  provided.  This  she  main¬ 
tains  can  be  accfuuplished  by  a  more  thoro  and  comprehensive 
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study  of  the  home  life  of  the  individual  and  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  neighborhood.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
proposition  in  a  city  where  overcrowded  tenements  make  any¬ 
thing  like  real  home  life  an  impossibility  in  multitudes  of 
families.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  influences 
which  surround  the  child  outside  of  school  hours  must  either 
forward  or  retard  the  work  of  the  teacher,  must  tend  either  to 
cfTectuate  or  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  public  school,  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  these 
influences  are  of  scarcely  less  public  concem  than  the  actual 
teaching,  a  conclusion  which  amply  justifies  the  steps  already 
taken.  But  a  new  departure  such  as  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  vacation  schools  and  recreation  centers 
raises  new  and  perhaps  difficult  questions,  for  while  they  are 
distinctly  educational  in  character,  they  differ  radically  from 
what  have  heretofore  been  considered  educational  institutions. 
In  fact,  they  resemble  in  aim,  at  least,  much  more  nearly,  the 
Settlements,  such  as  that  which  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  represents, 
and  in  establishing  them,  the  Board  of  Education  has  under¬ 
taken  a  work  which  has  previously  been  left  largely  to  the 
Settlements.  The  Settlements  have  proceeded  upon  “  the  idea 
of  attacking  problems  first  hand,  of  living  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood,’’  and  recognizing  the  success  which  they  have 
already  achieved  and  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  they  are 
accomplishing,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  adaptation  of 
their  methods  and  ideas  offers  the  most  ])romising  means  of 
carrying  these  new  educational  resources  into  effectual  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  asserts,  that  “  The 
Settlement  psychology  has  permeated  institutional  efforts  of 
all  sorts,”  and  the  organization  of  the  recreation  centers  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  fact,  so  that  there  is  much  force  in  her 
suggestion  that  a  number  of  settlement  workers  be  invited  to 
act  as  an  advisory  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  “  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Special  Schools  ”  which  is  charged  with  this  new 
form  of  educational  work.  An  advisory  committee  so  com¬ 
posed,  having  official  recognition,  but  no  official  power,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  and  might  well  be  the  means  of 
developing  the  “  recreation  centers  ”  into  what  they  should 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be,  not  schools  in  the  technical  sense, 
but  centers  of  social  and  moral  influence. 


